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SPECIAL NOTICE 


Because of printing difficulties and increasing printing costs it has been neces- 
sary to change the publisher and printer of the QuaRTERLy. These difficulties 
account for the long delay in issuing the November and February issues, but 
the May issue should appear in June, and the August issue on schedule. In the 
future the QUARTERLY will be published by Cornell University Press. 

As indicated in earlier subscription notices, a large part of the May 1947 
issue will be devoted to a Far Eastern Bibliography for 1946 which will have 
an author index. Individual copies of this bibliographical number may be 
purchased, for $1.50 a copy, by libraries and individuals who wish to utilize 
the bibliography separately from the journal. Advanced orders for individual 
copies of the bibliographical number will be much appreciated. 

After the May 1947 bibliographical issue the QUARTERLY will resume its 
former practice of publishing a Far Eastern Bibliography in each issue of the 
journal. Extra copies of these, however, will be accumulated; to them will be 
added an author index, and the whole will be issued in paper covers as an 
annual bibliography of the Far East sometime in the spring of each year. This 
annual bibliography will sell separately at $2.00 per volume, but regular sub- 
scribers to the QUARTERLY may purchase it for $1.00 in addition to the regular 
annual subscription rate of $4.00 for the four issues. 

Despite increased printing costs the QUARTERLY will attempt by this method 
to avoid raising the subscription rate for the four regular issues. It is also hoped 
that the separate bibliography with index will prove to be of special value to 
libraries and students of the Far East, and that most regular subscribers will 
also subscribe to the bibliography. 

The continuation of the QUARTERLY may well depend upon the response to 
this plan and upon our ability to increase subscribers during the next year or 
two. The Editors, therefore, wish to take this opportunity to thank those 
libraries and individuals who have supported the QUARTERLY during the past 
several years. We hope that you will continue to do so and will urge others to 
subscribe. The Editors on their part will strive to maintain and improve the 
quality of the QuarRTERLy and will, if possible, add new features to increase its 
usefulness and general appeal. In particular we believe that under the new 
publishing and printing arrangements the QUARTERLY will be able to appear 
punctually. 

Manuscripts for publication, as in the past, should be sent to Earl H. Prit- 
chard, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan, and books for review should 
be sent to Meribeth E. Cameron, Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Items for the Notes and News section should be sent to Woodbridge 
Bingham, Department of History, University of California, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. Titles for the Bibliography should be sent to Gussie E. Gaskill, Cornell 
University Library, Ithaca, New York. Subscriptions and business correspond- 
ence should be addressed to THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY, Cornell University 
Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. 

THE EDITORS 
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NATIONALISM IN BRITISH COLONIAL BURMA 


Crcit Hosss 


Library of Congress 


OUR FACTORS will influence British colonial policy in Burma: (1) 
public opinion in various countries of the world; (2) liberal thought 
in England itself; (3) Japan’s occupation of Burma; and (4) the growth 
of nationalism within Burma. 

Though all these factors are important, this discussion will be concerned 
with only the last, namely, Burmese nationalism and its development. 
Burmese nationalism is of fairly recent origin. After the annexation of 
Burma by the British in 1886, there was no nationalistic movement re- 
volving about the dethroned Burmese king or the royal family. It was not 
until after the first World War that the Burmans showed any marked 
interest in national politics. In 1923, after certain reforms had been intro- 
duced, organizations of a nationalist character known as wunthanu were 
formed. The avowed purpose of these groups was to obtain a larger voice 
in local administration. 

In any examination of nationalism in Burma, four factors must be taken 
into account: (1) the Burmese press, (2) the student element, (3) the 
pongyis or Buddhist monks, and (4) political parties and their leaders. 


THE BURMESE PRESS 


Although no vernacular newspaper in Burma has a paid circulation of 
more than 10,000 copies, the influence of the press — at least in urban 
centers — should not be underestimated. After the separation of Burma 
from India in 1937, many new newspapers and magazines appeared, and 
the total circulation of the press was greatly increased. The Riots Inquiry 
Commission Report (1939) lists the Burmese press as first of the four main 
influences which incited the race riots in 1938. ‘The Emergency Press Act 
was enforced in Burma as it was in India. The nationalist press asserted 
that the Burmans’ civil liberties had been infringed. 

The British have had to undergo some scathing denunciation at the 
hands of certain Burmese writers whose articles appeared, among others, 
in the Saithan, New Mandalay sun, The new light of Burma and the 
Dagon magazine. Fully four years before the war, Japanese paid propa- 
ganda, bitterly attacking the British and Chinese, appeared frequently 
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in the Burmese vernacular press. The Dagon Press and the Dagon maga- 
zine, which denounced the British policy on the defense of Burma, had 
each to forfeit the security deposit of Rs. 500 on the ground that they 
had published inflammatory articles. The new light of Burma, a leading 
daily in Rangoon which was outspoken on the subject of independence, 
carried an editorial on October 31, 1940 with these words: “The time has 
arrived for Britain to make a clear declaration regarding her intention 
_ towards India and Burma. We are afraid that if Britain now goes on 
juggling with words, she will have cause to repent later. Britain is now 
standing before the bar of international justice.” 


THE STUDENT ELEMENT 

The movement toward nationalism has kindled the imagination of Bur- 
mese youth, particularly the student element. A prominent nationalist 
group in the 1920's was a student group organized in protest against 
mission-operated and other government-aided schools. This movement 
brought about the so-called “national schools,” at first independently 
organized and supported, but by the 1930’s most of these schools had 
succumbed to the grant-in-aid system of education. In November 1920 
the youthful Thakin group founded Burma National Day on which the 
youth of Burma were to celebrate Burmese freedom and indicate aspi- 
ration for greater freedom until Burma might be independent. 

A strong student union organized the schools throughout the country 
to the point where a single order would send all students on strike, in- 
cluding those in secondary and elementary schools. As an organized body 
they defied the government and looked upon their union as an important 
unit in the nationalist movement of the country. Strikes and demonstra- 
tions were staged in conjunction with the designs of political leaders. In 
1936 when the government did not meet the union’s demands with refer- 
ence to the government’s educational policy and administration, a nation- 
wide student strike was invoked. The president of the All Burma Students’ 
Union was Ko Ba Sein, a young Thakin, who later held a post in the 
Japanese Burma government and recently was one of the members in the 
Burma delegation during the London talks in January 1947. Prior to 
the war, young men constituted a large percentage of the Dobama asiayone 
or Thakin party, one of the most militant nationalist parties in Burma. 
This political group worked hand in hand with the student element at 
the University. 

The East Asia Youth League, an organization set up by the Japanese 
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in all occupied areas, had an active contingent in Burma. It is reported 
that this voluntary group consisted of 30,000 members with 270 branches 
throughout the country. The All Burma Students’ Union probably pro- 
vided able leadership for the league. Members of the league were con- 
cerned with all civic affairs. 


THE PONGYIS OR BUDDHIST MONKS 


The participation of the Buddhist clergy in politics is a notable feature 
in Burma. In 1921-22, when nationalism was in an embryonic stage, the 
clergy supported the establishment of the “national schools.” In 1938 
during the anti-Moslem riots, pongyis are reported actually to have led 
the rioters. Within the past twenty years Buddhism has become closely 
associated with nationalism. 

Apart from the organized political parties, the Buddhist pongyis com- 
prise the most important organized group in Burma. Although there is 
no so-called religious political party in Burma, each party has, however, 
an ecclesiastical caucus in which prominent politicians are influenced by 
the pongyis. 

A large number of the young pongyis interested in politics are intensely 
opposed to British ‘rule. They, therefore, actively supported the Japanese 
invasion. Monks with political interests that exceeded their monastic vows 
were employed by the Japanese to set up co-operating village units, so 
that hundreds were trained to be propaganda agents. In the spring of 1943 
the Maha Sangha Athin (Supreme Priesthood Association) was formed 
with the avowed purpose of enlisting a united collaboration of the clergy 
of all Buddhist sects. On one occasion, U Ba Maw frankly asserted, 
“Sanghas can best serve the State in the field of propaganda. Sanghas 
make very good propagandists as all of us know.”? 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND THEIR LEADERS 


Three factors characterize politics in Burma: the multiplicity of par- 
ties, the lack of a uniform program, and the desire for independence. No 
well-defined two-party system has ever developed in Burma. Parties easily 
and quickly divide or coalesce, so that frequent changes of ministry are 
common. Nationalist leaders have been relatively free from violence and 
terrorist practices, however, and political assassinations have not occurred 
in recent times. 


‘Burma during the Japanese occupation (Simla: Government of India Press, 1944), vol. 2, 
p. 142. 
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The three politicians who have been most prominent in modern Burma 
are U Ba Maw, U Saw, and U Aung San. 

U Ba Maw was Premier at the time of the separation of Burma from 
India in 1937. He was later the Chief of State when Burma gained her 
“independence” under the Japanese. Being an ardent nationalist, U Ba 
Maw was bold in his statements. In a public meeting on June 9, 1940 he 
is reported, by the Rangoon gazette, to have declared that “it was im- 
material whether Britain or Germany won the war, but when peace pro- 
posals were to be discussed, Burma’s case should also be laid before the 
conference table along with those of other small countries.” He was 
arrested two and one-half months later under the Defense of Burma Act. 
It is significant that one month after U Ba Maw’s famous speech, Mr. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for India, announced in Parliament that at 
the close of the war Burma would be granted “a constitution which will 
enable her to take at once her due place asa fully self-governing and equal 
member of any Commonwealth or Federation of free nations that may be 
established as a result of the war.’ This statement was confirmed by the 
Governor of Burma, with the result that a Burman, who was to give special 
attention to defense problems, was appointed as a special counselor, in 
return for which Burma pledged to give full co-operation during the war. 

The most important succeeding ministry was that of U Saw. Prior to 
his election U Saw was looked upon as an extreme nationalist who had 
pro-Japanese leanings. One incident which was evidence of the growing 
national spirit in Burma, and which caused considerable uneasiness was 
a resolution passed by the House of Representatives during the U Saw 
regime stating its ‘‘regrets that the British Government have made Burma 
a participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany.’* It was 
U Saw who went to London in November of 1941 to demand that the 
third clause of the Atlantic Charter (right of self-determination of nations) 
be applied to Burma, only to have Prime Minister Churchill state within 
a few weeks that the Charter did not apply to regions in which the people 
owe allegiance to the British Crown. U Saw disappeared from public view 
soon after Pearl Harbor, having been interned by the British for the 
period of the war. He is now in Burmese politics again and was one of the 
Burmese delegates to the recent Anglo-Burmese talks in London. 

In the fall of 1939 a bitter quarrel developed between Burmese national- 


* Rangoon gazette, July 8, 1940. 
*U Ba Thi war resolution, moved in the Burma House of Representatives on Sept. 2, 1940 


as recorded in the Rangoon gazette weekly budget, Sept. 2, 1940. 
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ists and Sir Archibald Cochrane who was then Governor. The incident is 
rather important. In answer to an inquiry about Burma’s independence, 
the Governor stated in no uncertain terms that Britain would continue 
to develop a responsible government in Burma as an integral part of the 
Empire, but that London alone would determine the nature and the time 
of specific measures to be taken. This policy of the British afforded Japan 
excellent propaganda when she came to deal with the nationalist collabo- 
rators in Burma. Opposition to the British was mainly voiced by the 
militant nationalist political parties —the “Freedom Bloc” founded in 
early 1939 by U Ba Maw and the Myochit (Patriotic) party of U Saw. 

After the British evacuation in 1942, nationalism found expression in 
a variety of ways: English was abolished as far as possible as the official 
language in favor of Burmese; a movement was launched to standardize 
the Burmese language, a measure long overdue; English names of streets, 
buildings, and parks in most cities and towns were given Burmese equiva- 
lents; statues and memorials to Burmese national heroes were erected; and 
the British blue ensign mounted with a peacock was replaced by a gold, 
green, and red flag with the peacock medallion. 

When Japan came into Burma, she employed real strategy in offering 
Burma independence. The declaration had a profound psychological 
effect. For one thing, the various political parties were fused together on 
the question of independence. The Japanese promise of independence 
to Burma was a strategic move to guarantee Burmese co-operation during 
the war. The Burmese nationalists, however, soon made it clear to the 
Japanese that their desire for independence was genuine. 

The ardent nationalist, U Ba Maw, could not be pushed aside to an 
unimportant role in the Japanese administration. Through his and other 
nationalists’ efforts the Japanese authorities were forced to adopt a policy 
of conciliation, and steps were taken toward granting Burma her inde- 
pendence. The proclamation declaring Burma independent was issued on 
August 1, 1943 with U Ba Maw as the Naingngandaw Adipadi or Chief 
of State. 

Since the war, the popular military and nationalist leader by the name 
of U Aung San has risen swiftly to a prominent position in Burmese 
politics. Prior to the war U Aung San was an ardent nationalist. While 
a student at University College in Rangoon he was a conspicuous leader 
in the activities of the All Burma Students’ Union, being elected its presi- 
dent in 1937. In the next year he joined the Thakin party, the strongest 
nationalistic political party at that time. In 1939 he became secretary of 
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the Burma Freedom Bloc, a coalition of the Thakin, Sinyetha, and Myo- 
chit nationalist parties headed by U Ba Maw. In 1940 U Aung San led 
the Thakin party’s delegation to the All-India Congress at Ramgarh, 
where he met India’s nationalist leaders, Gandhi and Nehru. 

Early in the war U Aung San went to Japan in search of support for 
Burma’s freedom. Japanese authorities agreed to aid the freedom move- 
ment and to train Burmese youth to lead a Burmese liberation army. 
U Aung San and twenty-nine others, later referred to as the ‘Thirty 
Heroes,” were selected for officer training by the Japanese in the country 
of Siam. U Aung San, at the age of 27, emerged as the leader of the Burma 
Independence Army. Early in 1943 General Aung San accompanied U Ba 
Maw as a member of a Burmese mission to Japan when Tojo made his 
promise of Burmese independence within one year. In the spring of 1943, 
when U Ba Maw formed the Independence Preparation Committee, U 
Aung San was appointed Minister of Defense. Within the two years be- 
tween 1943 and 1945 U Aung San came to realize the Japanese brand of 
independence which had been granted to Burma was not the kind which 
Burma wanted. By March of 1945 Burmese forces under the leadership of 
General Aung San were fighting with the British against the Japanese for 
the liberation of Burma. 

After the war, U Aung San was influential in forming the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League with the stated purpose of achieving complete 
Burmese independence. As the League President U Aung San became the 
official spokesman for a prominent nationalist body. Soon after Sir Regi- 
nald Dorman-Smith returned to Rangoon as Governor of Burma, U Aung 
San and other Burmese nationalist leaders expressed their desire for self- 
government. In the late autumn of 1945 U Aung San and the Governor 
became engaged in a controversy concerning the membership of the Execu- 
tive Council and the demands made by the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League. At the request of the Governor, U Aung San submitted certain 
names for a new Executive Council. The list of eleven fervent nationalists 
was completely rejected. The negotiations between U Aung San and the 
Governor were broken off, leaving the League with no participating mem- 
bers in the Council. This action on the part of the Governor elevated U 
Aung San to new popularity in the eyes of the Burmans. U Aung San as 
head of the League continued to appeal to the Burmans and on various 
occasions made appeals for support from the governments of foreign 


countries. 
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On many occasions U Aung San attacked the British policy in Burma. 
In The Burmese review of May 20, 1946 (p. 10) he is reported to have made 
the following statement when delivering the Presidential address before 
the Supreme Council of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League on 
May 16th: 

The main conclusion which we cannot but arrive at is that the Government 
is following a policy of drift. Why is it then that the Government is pursuing 
such a policy or lack of policy? Again we find two answers to this question. 
The first is that the Government must be quite ignorant of what is really 
happening. That the Government either here or in Britain is misinformed 
about the situation can be seen in some of their own statements and acts which 
are brought to our notice from time to time....On the other hand, let me 
advise the British Government in all sincerity that any mistaken pose or atti- 
tude of false pride or prestige on their part taken on the strength of unreliable 
intelligence reports will not cow down the people but may very probably in- 
cense them to the very situation which neither the British Government nor we 
ourselves desire to see....If the British Government’s intentions towards 
Burma are sincere, why still have the unpopular unrepresentative, powerless, 
Executive Council of the Governor? Why so much delay in announcing a 
general election?. .Our aspirations are clear and explicit. We want a National 
Government representing the principal political groups, vested with full powers 
in all matter, including Defense and External Affairs, before the election for the 
Constituent Assembly on the basis of universal adult franchise for everyone 
of eighteen can be held. We want a National Government because this is the 
only effective way in which the rehabilitation and reconstruction of Burma can 
be carried out. 

After the resignation of Dorman-Smith, Sir Hubert Rance was appoint- 
ed Governor of Burma. Within a few weeks U Aung San requested the 
new Governor to withdraw the Defense of Burma Act. This and other 
requests of the Burman nationalists were refused. Within one week the 
Rangoon police went out on strike, and by the latter part of September 
1946 strikes were spreading elsewhere. On September 21 Governor Rance 
met with Burmese political leaders to decide upon the personnel of a new 
Council. U Aung San was given the portfolios of Defense and External 
Affairs, while five League members were granted seats on a Council con- 
sisting of eleven members in all. This was a victory for U Aung San, and 
the strikes soon ended in early October. 

One of the last demands made by U Aung San was that the British leave 
Burma by the last day of January 1947. Apparently the matter was referred 
to London. By the middle of November Prime Minister Attlee announced 
in London that a Burman delegation would come to London for a confer- 
ence regarding Burmese independence. The delegation to London was 
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headed by the youthful nationalist, U Aung San, and the talks opened on 
January 13, 1947. 

The conversations between the British Cabinet and the Burmese dele- 
gates in London on the future of Burma have produced promising results. 
The resulting Anglo-Burmese pact contains these significant points: (1) 
a Constituent Assembly consisting only of Burma nationals will be elected 
in April of this year; (2) with the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
completed, the Governor will nominate one hundred members for the 
Legislative Council including representatives of all minorities; (3) the 
Interim Government, with about the same authority as the present Interim 
Government in India, will conduct the affairs of state under the emergency 
provisions of the Act of 1935 until the new constitution comes into force; 
(4) certain matters now formally reserved by the Governor of Burma — 
for example, matters concerning defense and foreign relations — will be 
brought before the Executive Council which is to be fully associated with 
the disposition of such matters; (5) arrangements are in the making where- 
by Burma will be represented abroad; these include the immediate ap- 
pointment of a Burmese high commissioner in London; (6) whatever 
action is to be taken with reference to the people of the frontier areas it 
is to be in accordance with the desires of the people within these areas. 
Representatives of the frontier peoples—the Karens, Kachins, Chins, 
Shans, Lahus, and others — are to express their views at a forthcoming 
conference relative to the form of association they will have with the new 
government of Burma; (7) Burma will have the power to decide whether 
or not she prefers to remain within the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Burma is not yet independent but she is well on the road to that ac- 
complishment. Imperialism, as practiced prior to the war, is bound to 
undergo a change. The position of the British in Burma, India, and other 
parts of the world within a few years will be considerably altered. Those 
who profit most from the fruits of imperialism will labor to check such a 
change, but the handwriting on the wall clearly indicates that Burma is 
to have her independence. U Aung San referred to the agreement as an 
interim one which the Burmese people have to ratify. He further pointed 
out that the agreement did not indicate that the British government would 
have to ratify the decisions of the forthcoming Constituent Assembly. 

Even though it is difficult to calculate accurately the impact of national- 
ism in Burma, there is sufficient evidence to indicate that it is a movement 
which manifests the fond hope of the Burmese for independence. It is a 
force which to a marked degree has brought pressure to bear upon the 
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policy of Great Britain in the colony of Burma. One wonders what the 
turn of historical events would have been in Burma had Britain actually 
granted independence to Burma in 1940 instead of baiting her until the 
conclusion of the war. 

The results of the recent London talks makes it appear that Britain is 
ready to fulfill the liberal view as expressed by a certain Englishman who 
held a number of high positions in the government of Burma: 
Reconstruction is impossible without the active cooperation of the people, 
and that cannot be expected unless there is an appeal to them on the ground 
of nationalism. Nor will any principle less powerful than nationalism suffice 
to bring economic forces under social control. [And on another occasion he 
said:] Twenty years ago Britain threw away a chance to rebuild society in 
Burma....If she aims merely to reconquer Burma and restore British rule, 
then however she may dope her conscience with professions of good-will, she 
will merely be re-establishing the way of those economic forces that have already 
proved too strong for her to cope with. If, on the other hand, she aims to make 
Burma capable of independence but tied by interest and affection to the British 
Commonwealth, she should declare now her willingness to recognize its inde- 
pendence with freedom of secession and express her readiness to treat with any 
government supported by the people. ..and able to discharge the international 
obligations of a modern state.® 

Democracy does stand a good chance of flourishing in the country of 
Burma if imperialism will give it an unthwarted opportunity. The road 
will be new and hazardous; the road of freedom and independence usually 
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* Pacific affairs, 16 (Sept. 1943), 298. 
Ibid., p. 300. 
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AUBARET AND THE TREATY OF JULY 15, 1867 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND SIAM 


LAWRENCE PALMER BriGGs 
Washington, D.C. 


THE FRENCH IN ANNAM AND COCHIN CHINA, 1856—62 


IALONG (1802-20) owed his throne and the establishment of the 
Empire of Annam tc the assistance of the French, particularly that 
of the missionary, Pierre Pigneau de Béhaine, Bishop of Adran. At this 
time the French undoubtedly could have had a protectorate over Annam 
for the asking, Gialong protected the French and Spanish missionaries 
during his reign and tried to give the French some trade advantages; but 
his successors, Ming Mang (1820-41), Thieu-Tri (184i-47), and Tuduc 
(1847-83), persecuted the missionaries and closed the country to European 
trade. In 1856, Charles de Montigny, a French diplomat, returning to his 
post in China, was ordered to make treaties of commerce with Siam and 
Annam and to secure the protection of the French missionaries in Annam. 
At Singapore, he received orders to stop at Cambodia, in response to 
overtures which Ang Duong, king of that country (1842-59), had made 
toward a French protectorate. In 1856 Montigny made a treaty with Mong- 
kut, king of Siam (1851-68), and although he stopped at the Cambodian 
seaport of Kampot, he did not visit the capital or make an alliance with 
Ang Duong, much to that monarch’s chagrin. He was badly received at 
Tourane and Hué and did not succeed in making a treaty of any kind 
with Annam.! 

As the Annamites continued to slaughter French and Spanish mission- 
aries, Vice-Admiral Charles Rigault de Genouilly appeared before Tou- 
rane in August-September 1858 with a small force and bombarded and 
captured that port. Not considering an attack on Hué feasible, he passed 
on to the Mékong delta, where he took Saigon, in February 1859. With 
his small force, which apparently was not intended to do more than make 
a demonstration, Admiral Rigault was able to hold only a small fort at 


1Charles Meyniard, Le second empire en Indo-Chine (Paris, 1881), pp. 353-447; Prosper 
Cultru, Histoire de la Cochinchine frangaise des origines 4 1883 (Paris, 1910), pp. 55-56; 
R. Stanley Thomson (Far Eastern quarterly, 4 [Aug. 1945], 313-18) gives a full account of 
Montigny’s abortive negotiations with Cambodia. 
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Saigon and to control Tourane from the harbor, until he was succeeded 
by Rear Admiral Théogene Page, in November 1859. Page was instructed 
to make a treaty, granting freedom to preach the Christian religion, and 
io secure the right to install consuls in three ports and a chargé d'affaires 
at the capital, but without asking for territory or other indemnity.’ At- 
tempts at negotiation were prolonged and at the end of the year, Page was 
ordered to rejoin the fleet in China, where the French and English were 
cooperating in the war against China. He evacuated Tourane anid left a 
small garrison of French and Spanish marines and some Tagalogs from 
Manila to hold Saigon. In March 1860 this force was attacked by a large 
force of Annamites, the siege lasting nearly a year. Up to here, there does 
not seem to have been any demand for territory. 

When peace was finally made with China in 1860, a considerable land 
and sea force was dispatched to Cochin China under Vice-Admiral Léonard 
Charner. It reached Saigon in February 1861. Almost immediately, Char- 
ner sent an envoy to Cambodia to open friendly relations with that king- 
dom. As we have seen, Ang Duong’s attempts to secure a French alliance 
had failed because of Montigny’s blunders. Ang Duong’s son, Norodom 
(1859-1904), was very pro-Siamese. He had been raised as a hostage at the 
Siamese court and is said to have preferred Siamese to his native tongue. 
When Norodom entered the priesthood, as all Hinayanists boys must do 
for a period, Mongkut (the future king of Siam), then a monk, had been 
his godfather.’ In 1861, however, Norodom seems to have been willing to 
listen to French overtures. Charner informed him that the French were 
in Cochin China to stay and assured him of their friendship.* But the 
conquest of the delta was slow. The Annamites were well organized and 
well led and resisted stubbornly. As territory was conquered, Charner 
appointed French officials, whom he called Directors of Native Affairs, to 
replace the mandarins of the Annamite phus and huyéns (administrative 
divisions roughly comparable to French communes and arrondissements). 
These mandarins had been loyal to Emperor Tuduc and had left as their 
territory was conquered. 

In November 1861 Charner was replaced by Vice-Admiral Louis Bo- 
nard. This very intelligent and active officer had had a wide experience, 

*Henri Galos, “L’expédition de Cochin Chine et la politique francaise dans |’Extréme- 


Orient,” Revue des deux mondes (March 1, 1864), 179-80; Albert Septans, Les commencements 
de l’Indochine francaise (Paris, 1887), p. 147. 

*Septans, op. cit., p. 181; Paulin Vial, Les premiéres années de la Cochinchine, colonie 
francaise (Paris, 1878), vol. 1, p. 240. 
‘ Septans, op. cit., pp. 155-56. 
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in such places as Algeria, Tahiti, and French Guiana, and had studied the 
administration of the dependencies of other countries. By June 1862, six 
provinces had been conquered, and Bonard appointed a general staff to 
govern them. This consisted of a central bureau, to which was attached a 
bureau of information on Annamite customs and institutions. At the head 
of this Bureau of Native Affairs, he named Pére Théophile Le Grand de 
la Liraye, who had been a missionary in Annam for nearly 20 years, had 
a valuable acquaintance, and knew the language well. Bonard abolished 
Charner’s Directors of Native Affairs and tried to restore the Annamite 
local government by reviving the phus and huyéns, with loyal Annamites 
in charge, always supervised by a few French Inspectors of Native Affairs, 
under a Chief Inspector in Saigon. To this important post, he appointed 
his aide-de-camp, Naval Captain Gabriel Aubaret. 

This task was very difficult. It was almost impossible to get Annamites 
of good standing among their fellows to remain and serve under the 
French. The work of the young French officers was handicapped by a lack 
of knowledge of Annamite customs and institutions, so necessary to the 
establishment of intelligent and sympathetic government. Missionary 
priests knew and could teach the language, but an exact knowledge of the 
institutions and customs could be found only in books and manuscripts, 
generally in the Chinese language and accessible only with difficulty. It is 
generally considered that this system was not a success, and it was after- 
ward superseded; but it produced a wonderful group of young adminis- 
trators, explorers, and students of Asiatic affairs. Aubaret, Vial, Harmand, 
Philastre, Doudart de Lagrée, Garnier, Luro, Delaporte, Moura, Aymo- 
nier, Pavie — these are some of the young officers the French Marine set 
ashore on the coast of Cochin China during the regime of the Admiral- 
Governors. British and American writers should study the achievements 
of this matchless group before they conclude — as they sometimes do — 
that the French lack the aptitude to govern peoples of inferior culture and 
training. 

Gabriel Aubaret was the first of these young officers to perfect himself 
in the study of the Annamite language and institutions. He had gone to 
the China coast as a Navy Lieutenant in 1858° and had studied the Chinese 
language there. He had come to Cochin China with Admiral Charner early 
in 1861, and before the end of that year he had published an Annamite 
vocabulary. His translation of the Code Annamite in two volumes (pub- 


*Antoine Brébion, Dictionnaire de bio-bibliographie générale ancienne et moderne de 
l’Indochine francaise (Paris, 1935). 
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lished in Paris in 1865) bears the preface date of August 1, 1862. His trans- 
lation from the Chinese of the Histoire et description de la Basse-Cochin- 
chine is dated 1863. He also published an Annamite grammar in 1864. 
When the Annamites sued for peace, he acted as interpreter in the negoti- 
ations between Admiral Bonard and the great Annamite statesman and 
diplomat, Phan-than-Giang.® 

The treaty of June 5, 1862 (1) gave French and Spanish missionaries the 
right to preach and practice their religion throughout Annam, and pro- 
vided that the Annamites could embrace the Christian religion (Art. 2), 
(2) ceded the provinces of Bien-hoa, Gia-dinh (Saigon), and Dinh-tuong 
(Mytho) and the island of Pulo-Condor to France and gave French vessels 
the right to navigate the Mékong and all its branches (Art. 3), (3) opened 
the ports of Tourane, Ba-lac and Quang-an to the commerce of France 
and Spain (Art. 5), and (4) provided that Annam must pay an indemnity 
of $400,000? a year for ten years (Art. 8). A period of one year was allowed 
for ratification, after which exchange of ratifications was to take place at 
Hué (Art. 12).8 


THE PHAN-THAN-GIANG MISSION TO PARIS AND THE 
VIEWS OF AUBARET, 1863-65 


The treaty of June 5, 1862 had not been ratified, and fighting had not 
ceased when, in December 1862, an Annamite delegation arrived at Saigon 
with the first payment of the indemnity. They proposed a revision of the 
treaty, by which the cession of the three provinces should be canceled in 
return for a large indemnity. This request was not likely to please Admiral 
Bonard, who had put the article relating to the cession of the provinces 
into the treaty, without instructions from Paris and against the advice of 
Aubaret but with the hearty approval of most of the other officers at Saigon 
and with the unexpressed but understood approval of the Minister of the 
Marine, the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, and that of Admiral (now 
Senator) Rigault de Genouilly. Thus matters stood until April 1863 when 
ratifications arrived from Paris and were exchanged at Hué. Vice-Admiral 
Bonard left for Paris that same month on sick leave, leaving the command 
in his absence to Rear Admiral Pierre de Lagrandiére. Bonard took with 
him a copy of the ratified treaty.® 

® Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 188. 

* The dollar was to be represented by 72 centimes of taél (Art. 8). 

*Lucien de Reinach, Recueil des traités conclus par la France en Extréme-Orient (Paris, 
1902), vol. 1, pp. 94-98; Alfred Schreiner, Abrégé de l’histoire d’Annam (Saigon, 1906), 


pp. 441-46. 
* Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 191-214. 
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But the Annamites were deeply dissatisfied with the cession of the 
three provinces. Aubaret had opposed the cession and had submitted a 
plan known as the “Aubaret plan,” which would have given France only 
Saigon and the mouth of the river and a protectorate over the six provinces 
already conquered. In December 1863, an Annamite embassy headed by 
Phan-than-Giang left for Paris to lay the matter before the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. Aubaret accompanied this mission and defended his plan be- 
fore the French government. The case was not at all hopeless. A consider- 
able party in France was opposed to any intervention in distant countries. 
Others, including Napoleon III and many of his ministers, were deeply 
interested in the Maximilian affair in Mexico, which had just suffered a 
serious check. That expedition had cost an enormous amount of money, 
and many of the expansionists were in favor of sacrificing Cochin China 
for the largest indemnity they could get. In his speech from the throne on 
November 6, 1863 Napoleon III felt it necessary to apologize for these 
distant expeditions and to explain that they were not premeditated." 
Phan-than-Giang, with Aubaret’s assistance, pleaded his case before the 
Emperor and was sent back to Annam with the promise that the treaty 
would be modified in accordance with his wishes."! He arrived at Saigon 
on March 18, 1864.1? 

Before leaving for France, Aubaret, as Chief Inspector of Native Af- 
fairs, had helped to prepare the treaty of August 11, 1863 with Norodom 
in which France’s Protectorate over Cambodia was recognized. Aubaret 
favored a mild joint protectorate of France and Siam over Cambodia, 
similar to that later incorporated in his treaty. It was he, who, first and 
almost alone among French officials in Indo-China, favored the recog: 
nition of Siam’s claim to Battambang and Angkor.!* This caused a break 
between him and Admiral Lagrandiére, and he was soon succeeded as 
aide-de-camp and Chief Inspector of Native Affairs by Naval Lieutenant 
Adrian (Henri) Rieunier, a young man of quite different ideas. 

While in Paris Aubaret was appointed Chargé at Hué and Consul at 
Bangkok and was instructed to negotiate treaties in both places which 
would embody his views. This was a complete victory for Aubaret. He 


* Cultru, op. cit., pp. 91-92; Schreiner, op. cit., pp. 261-64. 

" Septans, op. cit., p. 182. 

* Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 255. 

% This is shown by the treaty he made, which is the first French recognition of Siam’s 
claim to Battambang and Angkor. Thomson (op. cit., p. 335) says Aubaret was commissioned 
to do his best to calm Siam. 
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brought back the modified Annamite treaty as well as the ratified Cam- 
bodian treaty, which he seems to have taken to Paris. From Singapore he 
sent the treaties to Saigon, while a few days later he took the packet boat 
Entrecasteaux to Bangkok to deliver an autographed letter from the 
Emperor to the King of Siam. He arrived at Bangkok on April 14, 1864 
and was received with great pomp by the King and officials the next day." 
Phya Montrey Sorivong, great diplomat and brother of the Kralahom, took 
the Entrecasteaux to Saigon on his way to Oudong, where he was to 
represent Siam at the official coronation of Norodom as King of Cambodia. 
When Aubaret had finished his task at Bangkok, he passed on to Saigon, 
where he was very coldly received by Admiral de Lagrandiére, who was 
now Governor of Cochin China.’® He continued on to Hué on the Entre- 
casteaux, where he was received with great acclaim and was permitted to 
sit on the throne steps, an honor never before accorded to a foreigner.’® 
But negotiations soon stalled, because the Annamites had no money and 
made objections to paying a larger indemnity. Fighting still continued in 
some places, and it was beginning to become evident, even to Aubaret, 
that King Tuduc was playing for time, when orders came from Paris to 
suspend negotiations. 

The Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, Minister of the Marine, and Ri- 
gault de Genouilly had continued to fight for the annexation of the prov- 
inces, and, late in 1864, Admiral Lagrandiére sent Lieutenant Rieunier 
to Paris to plead their cause.’* He did this so well that, in January 1865, 
after studying the report of the Minister of the Marine, Napoleon III sent 
word to Aubaret announcing his definitive refusal to accede to the offers 
of repurchase made by the Annamites.'® Thus the annexation party finally 
won, and France remained in Cochin China. It is to this small group, and 
perhaps chiefly to Admiral Lagrandiére, that is due the permanent estab- 
lishment of France’s empire in Indo-China at this time. The chief oppo- 
nent of that policy, among the officials of Indo-China, was Gabriel Aubaret, 
who, as has been seen, had now lost his case in Annam. The treaty of June 
5, 1862 and the annexation of the three provinces remained unchanged. 


“ Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 291-94; Le courrier de Saigon of June 10, 1864 gave a long account 
of this reception. 

Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 255-60; Cultru, op. cit., p. 85. 

Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 282. 

“H. Abel [Rieunier], La question de Cochinchine au point de vue des intéréts francaise 
(Paris, 1864). 
* Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 356. 
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AUBARET AND THE TREATY OF APRIL 14, 1865 WITH SIAM 


When he received the ratified Cambodian treaty of August 11, 1863, 
Captain Ernest Doudart de Lagrée, who had been made French Resident 
in Cambodia, solemnly proclaimed the French Protectorate on April 12, 
1864 (two days before Aubaret’s arrival at Bangkok) and put it into im- 
mediate operation. The date of June 3, 1864 was set for the coronation of 
Norodom. A protocol was arranged by which the coronation was to be 
carried out by representatives of the King of Siam and the Governor of 
Cochin China, in the presence of the French Resident. As we have seen, 
Montrey Sorivong was sent from Bangkok for the occasion. Admiral de 
Lagrandiére sent his Chief of Staff, Captain Désmoulins to represent him." 

All these concessions to Siam angered the French officials in Indo-China, 
who had supported the treaty with Annam and were responsible for that 
with Cambodia — Lagrandiére, Doudart de Lagrée, Rieunier, and others. 
To them, Siam’s claims in the matter could be disregarded. France had 
succeeded to the rights of Annam in Cambodia, and Cambodia had ac- 
cepted the French Protectorate. To them, Siam had nothing to do with 
the coronation and had no just claims on Battambang and Angkor, which 
could be reintegrated into Cambodia at will. This group accused Aubaret 
of misrepresenting at the French court the true situation in Indo-China, 
of exaggerating the rights of Siam and the danger of offending her.” Siam 
took full advantage of the situation. Montrey Sorivong had been in Europe 
on a diplomatic mission, had met Napoleon III and had learned about the 
dissensions at the French court. After the coronation, to the surprise of the 
French and without any provision for it in the protocol, Montrey Sorivong 
read a memorandum, in Siamese, in which he reviewed Siam’s relations 
with Cambodia and reaffirmed that country’s claims to Battambang and 
Angkor.”! 

*” Thomson (op. cit., p. 338) says Aubaret suggested the joint coronation. 

» A. de Villemereuil, Explorations et missions de Doudart de Lagrée: extraits de sus manu- 
scripts (Paris, 1883). Lagrée (pp. 443-49) insisted that Siam had no just claim to Battambang 
and Angkor or any other territory it had taken from Cambodia and cited the secret treaty 
and other acts as attempts to make their claims appear faits accomplis. Cultru (op. cit., p. 110), 
expanding a complaint of Lagrandié¢re, suspects Aubaret of wanting at Paris to abandon all 
of Cambodia, as he did the provinces of Annam. 

* Villemereuil, op. cit., pp. 112-14. Thomson (op. cit., p. 340) says, without giving authority 
for his statement, that “the address of the Siamese envoy [he read a memorandum] was very 
acceptable to France because it raised no inconvenient counterclaims.” Doudart de Lagrée, 
who was present, says it took the French by surprise, and it being in Siamese, they did not 
understand it. Later, Lagrée wrote a memorandum (apparently a report to his superiors) un- 


der date of Jan. 8, 1866 (see p. 135 below). Both memoranda are given in detail in Villemereuil 
(pp. 112-14, 443-49). Certainly Lagrée’s long memorandum (see note 20), which is an express 
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A few weeks later, Admiral Lagrandiére and his partisans in Indo-China 
were greeted with another surprise when they read in the August 20, 1864 
issue of the Straits times of Singapore, that Siam had concluded a secret 
treaty with Norodom on December 1, 1863, giving Siam a protectorate 
over Cambodia practically equivalent to that granted to France by the 
treaty of August 11, 1863. In this secret treaty, Cambodia was said to be 
tributary to Siam and Norodom was called “Viceroy.” Siam’s claim was 
affirmed to Battambang and Angkor and other Cambodian territory in 
Siam’s possession; and even Pursat and Kompong Svai were to remain in 
Siamese hands until the Siamese had been given complete satisfaction.** 
Apparently at this time Siam was depending on the opposition of the 
French court to the expenditure of lives and money on such distant ven- 
tures. It is practically certain that Montrey Sorivong had convinced Noro- 
dom, in order to persuade him to sign the secret treaty, that France would 
soon withdraw from Indo-China.”* 

The publication of the secret treaty was embarrassing to the French 
annexationists and put another argument into the hands of their oppo- 
nents. To satisfy the opposition in Paris, it was now necessary to come to 
terms with Siam or to abandon the field. Siam must have known that it 
could not prevent France from exercising its Protectorate over Cambodia; 
but, having asserted its claim to Battambang and Angkor and knowing of 
the dissensions at the French court, Siam guarded — and even paraded — 
the secret treaty for its bargaining value at the council board. The price 
of its renunciation was to be the recognition of Siam’s claim to Battambang 
and Angkor. The most bitter pill to Admiral Lagrandiére and his followers 
was that Consul Aubaret, who had proposed a joint protectorate over 
Cambodia in 1863 and had favored the satisfaction of Siam’s claims at the 


and categorical denial of almost every point of the long memorandum of Montrey Sorivong, 
is a complete refutation of Thomson’s statement. Henri Froidevaux, “Les origines du pro- 
tectorat francais du Cambodge,” Bulletin mensuel du comité de l’Asie francaise (1906), 109 
quoting Vial (vol. 1, 273-74) and the June 25, 1864 number of Courrier de Saigon, whose 
reporter was there, says the address was wholly unexpected, and that none of the French 
present understood either the language or the import of it. 

*Fernan Bernard, A l’école des diplomates: la perte et le retour d’Angkor (Paris, 1933), 
pp. 44-45; Thomson, Far Eastern quarterly, 5 (Nov. 1945), 28-31. The treaty is given in 
Villemereuil, op. cit., pp. 95-101. 

* Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 260-61; Adhémard Leclere, L’histoire due Cambodge (Paris, 1913), 
p. 454, says, “The conviction of all the nations of Indo-China was, in fact, that France would 
not keep its conquests and the Siamese delegates never ceased repeating it in all tones to the 
King of Cambodia.” According to Thomson (op. cit., p. 30) Chasseloup-Laubat “blamed the 
talk about retroceding the conquered provinces [of Annam] for the treaty.” 
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French court the next winter,?* was authorized to make a treaty which 
would satisfy his own views and Siam’s demands. And the Consul was not 
under the control of the Admiral-Governor of Cochin China. 

It should be noted, however, that although Aubaret was generally will- 
ing to admit many of Siam’s claims regarding Cambodia, he was dis- 
illusioned by what he considered the treachery of the secret treaty. After 
obtaining details of the treaty, he demanded, late in September 1864, an 
explanation from the Kralahom (Siamese Prime Minister). An exchange 
of views between Aubaret and the Kralahom indicated that Siam was 
willing to make changes in the treaty. Aubaret reported to Paris on 
October 5, 1864, and in January 1865 he was sent additional instructions 
authorizing him to negotiate with Siam for the abrogation of the secret 
treaty.”° 

In April 1865 Consul Aubaret — who was also Chargé d'affaires at Hué 
— was back in Bangkok to resume negotiations. He seems to have come up 
from Saigon on the gunboat Mitraille, which arrived April 9.*° On April 
14, he signed a treaty with Phya Sorivong.** As we shall see later, there 
has been a great deal of confusion about this treaty in the minds of some 
Americans who have written on the subject.?* This treaty is not found in 
any of the collections, because it was never ratified by the French govern- 
ment and thus never was put into force. Its provisions, as stated by Colonel 
Bernard, are as follows (according to the author’s translation):*° 


™* Aubaret's treaty of 1865 with Siam meant practically a joint protectorate. According to 
Cultru (p. 110), Lagrandiére practically accuses Aubaret of abandoning Battambang and 
Angkor to Siam at Paris, which he later did in his treaty. 

* R. Stanley Thomson, “Siam and France 1863-1870," Far Eastern quarterly, 5 (Nov. 1945), 
28-31. 

* As indicated in Thomson (op. cit., pp. 28-29, footnotes) the correspondence at Bangkok 
between Aubaret and the Kralahom ended with Aubaret's dispatch to Paris on October 5, 
1864. It was not resumed until April 10, 1865 (Thomson, op. cit., p. 31, note 20), the day after 
the Mitraille arrived in Bangkok. (According to Dr. Bradley the boat arrived on April 9. See 
G. H. Feltus, ed. Abstract of the journal of Dr. Dan Beach Bradley (Cleveland, 1936], p. 244.) 
This little gunboat was apparently put at Aubaret’s disposition for these calls; for it came up 
again from Saigon, with the packet boat Entrecasteaux, when Aubaret decorated the Kings 
of Siam with the brevet of the Legion of Honor, June 29, 1865, and on that occasion took 
Norodom’s brother, Sisowath, to Saigon (Septans, op. cit., p. 189; Vial, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 18-20). 
It returned and took Aubaret to Saigon on September 10, 1865, when he left for Europe (Vial, 
op. cit., vol. 2, p. 29). 

* Bernard, op. cit., p. 50. 

* Kenneth P. Landon, “Thailand’s quarrel with France in perspective,” Far Eastern quar- 
terly, 1 (Nov. 1941), 31; John L. Christian, “Thailand renascent,” Public affairs (June 1941), 
185-97. 

* Bernard, op. cit., pp. 44-50. 
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Article I. His Majesty the King of Siam recognizes and affirms solemnly the 
Protectorate of His Majesty the Emperor of France over the kingdom of 
Cambodia. 

Article II. The treaty concluded in December 1863 between the King of Siam 
and the King of Cambodia is declared null and without value, and the Siamese 
government will not invoke it in the future under any circumstances. 

Article III. The Emperor of the French, wishing that the kingdom of Cam- 
bodia should in the future be free and independent and disengaged of all 
vassality, engages not to seize the territory of this kingdom to incorporate it 
into his possessions of Cochin China. 

Article 1V. The frontiers of the provinces of Battambang and Angkor, as 
well as those of Siamese Laos adjoining Cambodia, are accepted and recognized 
by France as they exist on the day of signing the present arrangement. The 
exact delimitation of these frontiers will be made, with the aid of markers and 
posts, by a commission of Siamese and Cambodian officers under the supervision 
of French officers. ‘This delimitation has for special end to prevent any vexatious 
incursion of Cambodians into Siamese territory or of Siamese into Cambodian 
territory. 

Article V. The kingdom of Cambodia is recognized free and independent. 
This kingdom is not subjected to any suzerainty and remains thus placed be- 
tween French possessions on one side and the kingdom of Siam on the other. 

However, and in consideration of ancient customs, his Majesty the King of 
Cambodia will have the right to render homage to His Majesty the King of 
Siam at the same time as to His Majesty the Emperor of the French, but it is 
well understood that this homage is only a mark of respect, which does not 
affect in any way the perfect independence of Cambodia. 

If His Majesty the King of Cambodia desires, as in the past, to send presents 
to His Majesty the King of Siam, the French government will not interpose any 
obstacle. This government will not oppose in any way the friendly relations 
Cambodia may desire to entertain with Siam. 

Article VI. The princes of Cambodia being accustomed to reside in the king- 
dom of Siam, the French government will not prevent it in the future; and if 
these princes wish to live in French territory, the Siamese government will not 
oppose it in any fashion. 

Article VII. The French government engages to make the Cambodians 
observe all the clauses contained in the various articles of the present arrange- 
ment. 

As may easily be seen, this treaty shows the marks of Consul Aubaret’s 
ideas. Siam recognized the French Protectorate over Cambodia and de- 
clared its secret treaty null and void. In exchange, France ratified Siam’s 
claim, not only to Battambang and Angkor, but to all other territory taken 
by Siam from Cambodia and Laos — Mlu Prey, Tonlé Repu, Stung Treng, 


and ‘Siamese Laos’ — even, temporarily at least, to Pursat and Kompong 
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Svai, which Siam had never before held,®® but which Norodom had offered 
his former godfather, if Mongkut would protect the rest of his territory 
from the Annamites and the French.*! Mongkut was obviously unable to 
keep this promise and instead of trying to keep it, he was now treacher- 
ously despoiling his friend of a large part of that territory as a reward for 
recognizing France’s suzerainty over the rest of it. 

Moreover, after asserting France's Protectorate over Cambodia, the treaty 
proceeded to annul it (1) by declaring Cambodia free and independent 
(Art. V), and (2) by permitting Siam (a) to receive homage from Cambodia 
(Art. V) and (b) to continue to hold its princes as hostages (Art. VI). It is 
difficult to see why a representative of a European power, which was able 
to impose its will, would make such a one-sided treaty against the apparent 
interests of its client, even abandoning the interests of its protégé in favor 
of those of its opponent. The answer is to be found in the personal ideas 
of Aubaret, backed by the opposition of the antiexpansionists in Paris and 
probably, to some degree, in the fear of complications with Great Britain. 


RECEPTION OF THE “AUBARET TREATY” 


Such was the famous “Aubaret treaty,” which is seldom quoted or read, 
and which appears here, it is believed, for the first time in a publication 
in English in the United States. Landon states that it was ratified in 1867.°° 
As will be seen later, the ‘““Aubaret treaty’ was never ratified and was 
replaced by the treaty of 1867, which was negotiated in Paris and signed 
by the Marquis de Moustier for France and two Siamese ambassadors for 
Siam. It is, therefore, difficult to see how the mere appearance of the 
French gunboat Mitraille at Bangkok in April 1865 “forced” or “per- 
suaded” Siamese diplomats in Paris to sign a treaty in 1867, as Landon 
seems to intimate.** The four articles which Landon quotes without identi- 
fying the treaty from which they came except to call it a “‘new treaty” and 
without giving his source are not from the ‘“‘Aubaret treaty” and thus can 
be only remotely connected with the appearance of a French gunboat at 
Bangkok in April 1865. 

The Siamese king and officials do not seem to have objected to the 
‘“‘Aubaret treaty.”’ It was very favorable to them, and official relations up 


® See note 22 and text material relating to it. 

™ Septans, op. cit., p. 88; Leclere says (p. 454) that on March 2, 1863, Norodom offered those 
provinces to Mongkut to satisfy him and leave him (Norodom) free to deal with the French. 

*® Landon, op. cit., p. 31. 

* Jbid.; and Landon, “Thailand’s struggle for national security,” Far Eastern quarterly, 


4 (Nov. 1944), 13. 
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to that time between France and Siam do not seem to have been lacking 
in cordiality. The use of a small gunboat to transport an official was 
neither alarming nor unusual in a region and at a period when regular 
passenger communications were limited,** and the visit of a gunboat was 
not alarming unless accompanied by threats. But the British, whose influ- 
ence had been growing at the Siamese court, made all the capital they 
could out of the affair. From Montigny to Aubaret, the French had been 
poorly represented at Bangkok, and their influence had declined accord- 
ingly. On the other hand, the British had greatly extended their influ- 
ence.*® Besides their being generally well represented in Bangkok, Sir 
John Bowring, who had negotiated the British treaty of 1855, was now 
a sort of ambassador-at-large for Siam in Europe, and Mrs. Anna Leon- 
owens, a young British widow from Singapore, who was governess of the 
children of King Mongkut, sometimes served as a secretary for the king 
in his European correspondence. An American medical missionary, Dan 
Beach Bradley, was one of the king’s physicians and had just started one 
of the first newspapers in Siam. Both Mrs. Leonowens and Dr. Bradley 
seem to have been very anti-French and, with the British Consul, Knox, 
and the Kralahom (who had had trouble with the French in Cambodia 
and had been responsible for the secret treaty) were looking for every 
opportunity to discredit the French. 

These people began the attack on Aubaret even before the treaty was 
made, and when its provisions were supposed to be secret. There is noth- 
ing in the writings of Mrs. Leonowens, Dr. Bradley, or any of their fol- 
lowers to indicate that any of them had the slightest intimation of 
Aubaret’s real character or his real mission in Bangkok. On April 9, 1865, 
Bradley entered in his Journal: “The French man-of-war ‘Mistraille’ [sic] 
came in the morning producing quite a panic as she came to compel the 
Siamese Government to abandon their last treaty with the Cambodian 
King’’** (italics mine). The Aubaret treaty appeared promptly in Brad- 


“ As noted on p. 127 above, Aubaret had arrived in Bangkok on the dispatch boat Entre- 
casteaux, sometimes called a gunboat (Septans, op. cit., p. 189), on April 14, 1864. According 
to Capt. Sauve, Montigny complained that the French suffered in prestige by sending his treaty 
to Bangkok for ratification on an ordinary merchant vessel, while the British and American 
treaties of 1855 and 1856, respectively, had arrived in state on war vessels (Capt. Sauve, Les 
relations de la France et du Siam, 1680-1907 [Paris, n.d.], p. 37). 

* Vial, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 183, who was serving in Cochin China at the time, says that in 1862 
the French Consul at Bangkok felt himself so effaced by the importance of the British Consul 
that he habitually lived at Singapore or in Europe. Aubaret seems to have used Saigon as a 
central point, while dividing most of his attention between Hué and Bangkok. 

* Bradley's Journal, p. 244; Thomson, op. cit., p. 31, note 22, quotes British Consul Knox 
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ley’s recently established newspaper, with some uncomplimentary remarks, 
against which the sensitive and meticulous Aubaret promptly protested 
to King Mongkut.*? This seems to have been the beginning of the cam- 
paign of abuse against Aubaret, which was continued in the Bradley 
Journal and in Mrs. Leonowens’ writings** and has been recently revived 
by Kenneth P. Landon and Margaret Landon,** but of which there seems 
to be little evidence of Siamese participation at the time. 

It must be noted, however, that when Aubaret had departed for France 
after negotiating the treaty, a “brochure uncomplimentary to him had 
circulated under the title ‘a memorandum relating to the conduct of 
Monsieur G. Aubaret, the consul of H. I. M., the Emperor of the French 
at Bangkok.’ The authorship of this document was ascribed by the acting 
[French] consul to the pro-British party of the Kralahom and the insti- 
gation to its publication to the English consul.’* In fact, all the charges 
against Aubaret can be traced to the Kralahom or the British faction, or 
at least so claimed the French, and it seems to be true. The Kralahom’s 
motives seem to have been to tire the French by drawing out negotiations 
and by playing on the party in Paris opposed to expansion in Indo-China, 
until France withdrew altogether from the peninsula. At first this did not 
seem at all unreasonable.*! The British faction naturally assisted with their 
propaganda. 

This projected treaty was signed by Aubaret and Phya Sorivong and 
sent to Paris for ratification. Aubaret also returned to Paris. When the 
news reached Saigon, it created a sensation. Lagrandiére and Doudart de 
Lagrée, who had not been consulted nor even informed in advance, were 
furious. To them, the French Protectorate was a fait accompli, and the 
ultimate recovery of the “lost provinces” was a certainty.4? They saw no 
necessity for a treaty of any kind with Siam. 


as making a similar report to London. In 1941, on no other quoted authority than the above 
entry, Landon repeats: “On April 9, 1865, the French man-of-war Mistraille [sic] appeared 
in Bangkok and forced the Siamese government to renounce its treaty with Cambodia on 
April 14” (italics mine; Landon, Far Eastern quarterly, Nov. 1941, p. 31). 

Bradley's Journal, p. 244. 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens, The English governess at the Siamese court (Boston, 1870), 
pp. 258, 259. 

*K. P. Landon, Far Eastern quarterly, Nov. 1941, pp. 41-42; Margaret Landon, Anna and 
the king of Siam (New York, 1944), pp. 260-65, 324-26, 370-74. 

“ Thomson, op. cit., p. 34. 

“ J. Moura, Le royaume de Cambodge (Paris, 1881), vol. 2, p. 147; Leclere, op. cit., p. 454; 
Schreiner, op. cit., p. 257. See also p. 126 of this article. 

“ Lagrée in Villemereuil, op. cit., pp. 443-49; Thomson, op. cit., p. 33; Moura, op. cit., 
vol. 2, p. 167. 
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At the beginning of 1866, Doudart de Lagrée made a report to the 
Ministry of the Marine,** in which he gave a historical sketch of the terri- 
torial changes, in opposition to Aubaret’s project and in reply to Montrey 
Sorivong’s memorandum read at the coronation of Norodom (see above 
notes 20 and 21). The disputed territory fell into several groups, each 
with a different history: (1) Battambang and Angkor had been granted 
about 1795 asa fief toa Cambodian minister named Ben, who had changed 
his allegiance to Siam. It had been governed as a fief by the family of Ben, 
under Cambodian laws and customs, and had always been settled almost 
exclusively by Cambodians. (2) The provinces of Mlu Prey, Tonlé Repu, 
Stung Treng, and Basak, in northeastern Cambodia, had been conquered 
by Siam in consequence of a revolt of their governors, in 1810-15. This 
region was the cradle of the Khmer people and was inhabited by Cam- 
bodians, with a considerable indigenous Kha (Indonesian) population, in 
the hills, and a large Laotian population, which had recently come down 
from the north. (3) Pursat and Kompong Svai were Siam’s price for return- 
ing Norodom to the throne after this brother Votha had driven him out 
of Cambodia in 1861-62. Kompong Svai was east of Angkor on the north 
of the lake. Pursat was east of Battambang at the south, almost to Oudong. 
They were administered through those two provinces, and thus the objec- 
tions to Article IV of the Aubaret treaty (which recognized the boundaries 
“as they exist on the day of signing’’) by the French officers in Indo-China 
who understood the situation. 

The meaning of “Siamese Laos” in Aubaret’s treaty was enigmatical. 
The ancient Laotian kingdom of Lan Chang (1353-1707) had been di- 
vided, in 1707, into Luang Prabang and Vientian. Siam had conquered 
Vientian in 1827-32 and had carried most of the inhabitants of the east 
side of the river into captivity on the west side, now known as Siamese 
Laos, or to the Ménam valley, nearly depopulating it except for the Kha 
population of the mountains. None of this territory had ever been in- 
habited by Siamese, and only the southwestern part of it had ever been 
incorporated as a part of Siam or brought under Siamese law or adminis- 
tration.*® The mention of Chieng-Mai as being in Siamese Laos, as Thom- 
son*® says Aubaret did in the discussion, shows their confusion of mind on 


* Villemereuil, op. cit., pp. 443-49; Sauve, op. cit., p. 49. 
“ Lagrée called attention to this and made a strong representation against it in his memo- 
randum (Villemereuil, op. cit., pp. 443-49); see also Bernard, op. cit., pp. 44-52. 

“Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “The treaty of March 23, 1907 between France and Siam and 
the return of Battambang and Angkor to Cambodia,” Far Eastern quarterly, 5 (August, 1946), 
140-43. 

“Thomson, op. cit., p. 33. 
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this subject, as Chieng-Mai was the capital of the old Yun kingdom of 
Lan-na, which did not adjoin Cambodia and, consequently, was not in the 
“Siamese Laos” covered by the treaty. In fact, Lan-na was the only part of 
Siam which was never under Khmer rule and to which Cambodia never 
had any claim whatever. Although the Siamese call, or used to call, this 
region West Laos and called the inhabitants Laotians, the Yuns are not 
genuine Laotians, being much mixed with Lawas, Karens and Mons, who 
had a kingdom there — Haripunjai*’— long before the territory was over- 
run and conquered, first probably by Tai from the upper Mékong and 
later by Laotians proper.*® 

The French Foreign Office read the Aubaret treaty and the Doudart de 
Lagrée report and heard the arguments on both sides. Although Aubaret 
defended the use of the term “Siamese Laos,” the Foreign office rejected 
the treaty (Bernard says chiefly because it did not understand what was 
meant by “Siamese Laos’’)*® and instructed Aubaret to resume negoti- 
ations. Aubaret returned to Bangkok in June 1866 and again took the 
matter up with the Kralahom and his brother; but the British faction at 
Bangkok, among whom must be numbered Dr. Bradley, had been very 
active against the French and had raised considerable opposition to Au- 
baret. Taking advantage of this, the Siamese government asked that negoti- 
ations be transferred to Paris.°° Montrey Sorivong had learned in Paris 
about dissensions at the French court and had taught the Siamese to play 
French politics. 

As we have seen, Siam was not forced to renounce the secret treaty with 
Cambodia. Rather, Aubaret went there in accordance with his own wishes 
and to satisfy the opposition in Paris, and, after he arrived he found that 
he had to secure the nullification of a treaty (the validity of which was 
doubtful) at the very high price of endorsing Siam’s claims not only to 
Battambang and Angkor and the northeastern provinces and ‘Siamese 
Laos” (to all of which Siam’s claim was very weak), but even to Pursat and 
Kompong Svai (which were then an integral part of Cambodia and had 
never before been even claimed by Siam). The Aubaret treaty of April 14, 
1865 was so ridiculously favorable to Siam that the French Foreign Office 


“ Lawrence Palmer Briggs, “Dvaravati, the most ancient kingdom of Siam,” Journal of the 
American Oriental society, 65 (April-June, 1945), 104-05. 

“* The settlement of the peninsula of Indo-China by the various members of the Tai family 
has never been extensively or well treated. The author expects to devote an article to this 
subject in the near future. ; 

“ Bernard, op. cit., p. 52; Thomson, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 

® Bernard, op. cit., pp. 50-52; Thomson, op. cit., pp. 34-38. 
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did not present it for ratification. Dr. Bradley, who presumably made the 
entry in his Journal at the time the event happened, may be excused for 
thinking that the Mitraille came to “compel” the Siamese government to 
abandon the Cambodian treaty; but Landon, writing 76 years later, should 
have known that it did not “force” the Siamese government to do any- 
thing, because the Aubaret treaty was never ratified. The treaty by which 
Siam annulled its secret treaty with Cambodia was, at Siam’s request, 
negotiated and signed in Paris. The price paid to Siam for renouncing the 
secret treaty was much less than that offered in the Aubaret treaty, as may 
be seen by comparing the two documents; but it was still ridiculously high. 


THE TREATY OF JULY 15, 1867 


After some negotiations, a new treaty was signed at Paris on July 15, 
1867, by Marquis Léonel de Moustier, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and two Siamese ambassadors.®! Siam recognized the French Protectorate 
over Cambodia and annulled its secret treaty of December 1, 1863. France 
recognized Siam’s title to Battambang and Angkor omitting the objection- 
able clause of Article IV of the Aubaret treaty and simply provided for 
their delimitation as well as that of ‘other Siamese provinces adjoining 
Cambodia as they are recognized in our day.” Siam renounced all tribute, 
presents, or other marks of vassality over Cambodia, and the ambiguous 
clause of the Aubaret treaty about the freedom and independence of Cam- 
bodia (which practically annulled the French Protectorate) was omitted. 
France guaranteed Cambodia's observance of the treaty. There were some 
provisions not found in the Aubaret treaty. The Mékong, and all its 
tributaries in Siamese territory were to be open to the navigation of French 
vessels. Freedom of travel and trade were to be reciprocal. Cambodians in 
Siam were to be subject to the jurisdiction of the country, and vice versa. 
This treaty was, then, much less favorable to Siam than the Aubaret treaty, 
which annulled France’s Protectorate over Cambodia (and at the same 
time asserted it) and declared Cambodia free and independent (while at 
the same time asserting its vassalage to both France and Siam). 

Yes, the treaty of July 15, 1867 was a perfidious agreement, and Aubaret 
was probably chiefly responsible for its perfidy; for the objectionable parts 
first appeared in the treaty of April 14, 1865, negotiated by him, and were 
later adopted by the treaty of July 15, 1867, and he alone of all the promi- 
nent French officials of Indo-China advocated them. But the perfidy was 
not the spoliation of Siam by France, as Landon and others have tried to 


* Reinach, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 31-82. 
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make us believe, but the joint spoliation by France and Siam of Cambodia. 
Even Norodom who in 1862 had been willing to give these provinces and 
others to Siam for Siam’s aid to protect him from France, now objected 
to the perfidious deal by which Siam received a guaranteed title to the 
purely Cambodian territory of Battambang and Angkor, in return for 
Siam’s recognition of France’s Protectorate over the remainder of Cam- 
bodia,® which protectorate had been in full operation for more than three 
years without Siam’s recognition. Cambodia, not Siam, was the victim of 
the treaty of July 15, 1867. Siam was the chief beneficiary. 


* Bernard, op. cit., p. 61; Leclere, op. cit., p. 459. 


JAPAN’S “SPECIAL TRADE” IN NORTH CHINA, 
1935-37 


BurRKE INLOW 
The Johns Hopkins University 


HEN considered in retrospect, one of the most interesting phases 

of the recent Sino-Japanese conflict was a local condition that arose 
in North China between the years 1935-37, known to the Japanese as the 
“special trade” in China. 

Following the Mukden incident of September 18, 1931, the Kwangtung 
Army began its inexorable march to the southward. Within two years 
Manchuria had been conquered, an independent “Manchukuo” had been 
proclaimed, and Japanese troops stood at the gates of the Great Wall. The 
story of Japanese penetration beyond that historic barrier is a fascinating 
study in diplomacy. For four years, the Island Empire sought by every 
means short of war to establish its position of paramountcy in North 
China. Intrigue on a vast scale,’ involving official proclamations, ‘“‘spon- 
taneous” autonomy movements, organized smuggling, threats of reprisals, 
and even direct military action was the order of the day. 

Of the various methods of penetration utilized by the Japanese in this 
struggle for North China, one in particular challenges the imagination. 
This was the “special trade’’ or trade in illegal goods that marked the last 
two years of the struggle prior to the actual military conflict. Actually 
“special trade” was nothing but organized smuggling. It was promoted by 
the Japanese despite the fact that the use of smuggling as a “policy of 
state’ was not recognized in international law; was in fact identified with 
piracy.” By depositing large quantities of goods in North China without 
passing them through the Customs, Japan not only further embarrassed 
an already harassed government, but in addition she took a long step 
toward completely dislocating the economy of the entire area north of 
Shanghai. 

The “special trade” was particularly dangerous to China because of her 
essentially unstable economic status during the early years of the past 

*Hu Shih, “The issues behind the Far Eastern conflict,” in Analyses of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict (San Francisco: Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, March, 1938), pp. 6 ff. 


*Haldore Hanson, “Smuggler, soldier, and diplomat,” Pacific affairs, 9 (December 1936), 
544; also Hsu Shuh-si, The North China problem (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1937). 
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decade. Years of dealing with predatory western interests as well as the 
development of internal disturbances had left the Chinese government 
in an unfortunate economic situation. At the end of 1935, the year in 
which the “special trade” was introduced, China’s national debt totaled 
Ch. (Chinese) $2,799,536,000 as follows:® 


1. Internal loans, outstanding.............. Ch. $1,293,316,000 
2. Foreign loans, Ministry of Finance........ 1,002,477,000 
3. Foreign loans, Ministry of Railroads...... 503,743,000 


Although a per-capita rating of China’s bonded indebtedness seems 
almost trivial when compared with that of the debts of other powers,* 
nevertheless, this indebtedness absorbed almost 70 per cent of her total 
yearly revenue.® Of her annual revenue, an estimated 52 per cent came 
from customs receipts.® Moreover, the Customs assume even greater impor- 
tance when one remembers that between 30 and 40 per cent of the annual 
customs revenue was ‘“‘earmarked for her foreign service debt.’’? 

Needless to say, the stabilization of the Customs Service was absolutely 
essential to China’s financial welfare. A threat to its security in 1935-36 
was a menace to the future of the national government. Herein lay the 
danger of a calculated policy of smuggling. 


THE GENESIS OF “SPECIAL TRADE” 


On May 22, 1933, Japanese troops, fresh from their invasion of Jehol, 
were within 12 miles of Peiping. It was obvious to the Chinese officials, 
whose authority had already been undermined in the region,’ that im- 
mediate relief from the advance must be obtained. For that purpose, the 


*E. Kann, “China in 1935: an economic review,” Chinese economic journal and bulletin, 
18 (April 1936), 496. 

‘ Ibid., p. 496; compare China’s Ch. $6.22 with U.S.A.’s Ch. $810; Britain’s Ch. $2,630; Japan’s 
Ch. $223. 

5 For loans outstanding (principal) in 1935, see ibid., p. 493. For loans secured on customs 
income, see Royal Institute of International Affairs, Information Department Papers No. 21, 
China and Japan (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 99. Cited hereafter as China 
and Japan. It should be noted that “no Japanese loans are directly secured on the Chinese 
Maritime Customs,” see Parliamentary debates, 5th series, vol. 312, House of Commons 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1936), p. 1988. Cited hereafter as PD:HC, S5:312. 

*Shih shih hsin pao, June 30, 1934. Quoted in Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Summaries of leading articles in the Chinese press, 3 (August 14, 1934), 7. Cited hereafter as 
Press summaries. 

"Freda Utley, Japan’s gamble in China (London: Secker and Warburg, 1938), p. 33. “Since 
July, 1932, the Customs Revenue from Manchurian ports which amounted to 11% of the 
total in 1931 have not been available for the service of secured loans.” Quoted in China and 


Japan, p. 99. 
*“Business abroad”, Business week (June 15, 1935), 29. 
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Tangku Truce was signed on the thirty-first of this same month.® The 
agreement appears to be purely military in nature.’ It set up, for example, 
a demilitarized zone, within which there would be no intrusion of either 
Chinese or Japanese troops. “The Chinese troops will withdraw to regions 
west and south of a line connecting Yenching, Changping, Kaolimen, 
Shungyi, Tungchow, Hsiangho, Paoti, Liutengchen, Nanho, Lutai.... 
The Japanese troops ... will . .. voluntarily and completely withdraw to 
the Great Wall.” Whether military in its importance or not,’ this region, 
which is loosely referred to as ‘‘East Hopei,” an area originally containing 
some 22 hsien,’® was subsequently to prove of great importance in the 
matter of “special trade.” 

In the Tangku Truce, no mention was made of the status of certain 
Chinese “irregulars” who had been utilized by the Japanese in their in- 
vasion of northern Hopei."* As a result, when the Japanese regulars were 
withdrawn to the Great Wall on June 10, 1933, the bandit troops re- 
mained in the “demilitarized” zone. 

The authorities of the Peiping Political Council soon afterwards sought 
an agreement for the removal of these “irregulars,”’ and in reply to their 
request, the Japanese called a conference in Dairen on July 3 of the same 
year. When the Chinese delegates appeared, they were presented with four 
demands, afterwards known as the “secret protocols” of the Tangku Truce. 
Only the fourth demand is germane to the subject under discussion. It 
made provision for the “restoration of trade, communications, and postal 
service between the territory on either side of the Great Wall.’’® In accord- 
ance with Japanese wishes, trade was resumed the next year. By June 20, 
1934, a customs station had been set up at Shanhaikwan under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Customs at Chinwangtao, and within two 


*For text, see Chinese yearbook, 1935-36 (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937), p. 431. 

” See statement of Wang Ching-wei in New York times, June 1, 1933; also W. W. Willough- 
by, Sino-Japanese conflict and the League of Nations (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1935), p. 508, 

“L. T. Chen, “Smuggling in North China”, Finance and commerce, 28 (Shanghai, July 22, 
1936), 97 ff. 

*N. Wing Mah and C. F. Chang, Sino-Japanese relations since the Tangku truce (Shang- 
hai: China Institute of Pacific Relations, 1936), pp. 1 ff. 

** The Chin-Doihara agreement of June 27, 1935 extended the demilitarized zone to include 
all the territory “east of a line drawn from Changping in Hopei to the Wall in East Hopei via 
Yenching and Talinpao, and south of another line drawn from a point north of Tushihkou 
to a point south of Changpei.” See Hsu, op. cit., p. 21. 

“'T. A. Bisson, Japan in China (New York: Macmillan, 1938), p. 48. 

* Hsu, op. cit., p. 11. The author was at the time adviser to the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and had access to official sources. 
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months thereafter substations had been established in Kupeikow, Hsifeng- 
kow, Lenghow, Chiehlingkou, and Yiyuankou. These were under the 
supervision of the Tientsin station with headquarters at Peiping. 

On the grounds that Manchuria and Jehol were still a part of China, 
the Nationalist government specified that certain articles would be ad- 
mitted through the stations duty free as soon as traffic was resumed. It is 
probable, though, that such an exercise of authority was not wise under 
the circumstances. China could ill afford to set an example of specific 
exemptions in the face of a tariff schedule which was being bitterly as- 
sailed by Japanese interests.’° One is inclined to agree with Mr. Bisson 
that such discrimination, slight though it was, “first whetted the appetites 
of Japan’s merchants for that ‘special trade’ which later assumed such large 

On June 28, 1934, railroad traffic was resumed along the Peiping-Muk- 
den line, and the postal service began to function on January 6, 1935. 
With the restoration of trade, a marked decline in Japan’s direct mili- 
tary encroachment into China set in,’* and for the remaining few months 
of “peace,” “special trade’’ was to share with the “autonomy” movements 
the center of the political stage. The first appearance of “special trade” 
was completely overshadowed by other, more serious, smuggling problems 
— problems that were taxing to the utmost the ability of the Customs 
Preventive Service. 

In the first place, there had been considerable smuggling in China ever 
since import duties were raised in 1928.!® But it was not until the seizure 
of the Manchurian provinces in 1931 that any great amount of smuggling 
took place in the North China region. During that year, however, the 
illicit trade assumed such serious proportions that the Customs Preventive 
Division of the Maritime Customs was organized to control the situation. 
Its gradual development into an efficient, modern machine prompted its 
friends to observe that Japan's action in 1935 “synchronized with the time 


See the statement of Foreign Minister Arita, Domei dispatch, May 15, 1936; also the state- 
ment of Tada in North China herald, May 13, 1936. Even Chinese authorities agreed the 
schedule was too high; see Ta kung pao, May 13, 1936 in Press summaries, 4 (June 30, 1936), 
3 ff; also Chinese yearbook, 1935-36, p. 487, and ibid., 1936-37, p. 916. For a study of com- 
parative tariff rates see China weekly review, 77 (July 27, 1936), 142. At the time of the 
smuggling, duties on the principal smuggled goods stood as follows: artificial silk yarn 210%, 
white sugar 175%, gasoline 110%, kerosene 95%, cotton piece goods 80%, sea products 20%, 
cigarette paper 15%. See China weekly review, 80 (March 13, 1937), 53 ff. 

* Bisson, op. cit., p. 52. 

8 Tbid., p. 53. 

® China yearbook, 1931 (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1932), p. 262. 
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when preventive customs work was attaining its end, and goods were no 
longer able to escape payment of the national tariff rate.’’° 

The second factor which was demanding the attention of the Preventive 
Service was the rapid spread of opium smuggling after 1933. Under the 
protection of the Japanese Army, the opium traffic swept across the Great 
Wall, through the “demilitarized” zone, and down through North China, 
leaving vast amounts of unimaginable human wreckage in its wake.*! 
By 1936, the Japanese concession in Tientsin had become the largest 
manufacturing and distributing center for opium in the Far East. 

The third element which contributed to the complexity of the situation 
was the orgy of silver smuggling out of China during a large part of the 
year 1935. From the time that the American Silver Purchase Act was passed 
in June, 1934,?* until the traffic ceased entirely in November, 1935,?* over 
Ch. $230,000,000 was shipped out of China, largely by way of the ‘‘de- 
militarized” zone. At one time, during the early months of 1935, estimates 
placed the daily smuggling figure at Ch. $400,000. The Customs Service 
was able to seize very little of it. 

Thus we have the peculiar situation of a “demilitarized” zone in which 
silver traffic was proceding northeastward, while opium and ever-increas- 
ing amount of artificial silk yarn, sugar, and cigarette paper were being 
carried southwestward through the Great Wall passes from Manchuria 
into China proper.” 


® Report of the Preventive Secretary of the Maritime Customs, June, 1935, quoted in China 
yearbook, 1936, p. 140. During the years from 1931 to 1935 the Bank of China estimated the 
value of smuggled goods arriving in Kwangtung and Fukien at Ch. $150,000,000 annually; 
see Hanson, op. cit., p. 547. 

™ For some excellent studies of this problem see Japan’s narcotic policy in China (Hankow: 
China Information Committee, 1938); Marcus Mervine, Japanese concession in Tientsin and 
the narcotic trade, Information bulletin, vol. 3, no. 4, February 11, 1937 (Nanking: Council 
of International Relations, 1937); Bisson, op. cit., pp. 129, 383 ff; League of Nations, advisory 
committee on traffic in opium and other dangerous drugs, Report to the council on the 22nd 
session (May 24-June 12, 1937), vol. 11, no. 4, 1937, pp. 6 ff. 

* This act undoubtedly inspired the unrivaled silver smuggling of 1935. However, the new 
currency proclaimed throughout China in November, 1934 probably had its effect (Mah, op. 
cit., p. 14). 

* Largely through the efforts of the Japanese consular police. See Chao-ying Shih, Smuggling 
in North China, Information bulletin, vol. 1, no. 1, May 21, 1936 (Nanking: Council of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1936), p. 15. 

*“ These statistics on silver smuggling may be somewhat exaggerated. See O. M. Green, 
“Smuggling in North China,” Great Britain and the east, 46 (May 21, 1936), 676 ff.; ibid., 
(May 28, 1936), 443; China weekly review, 77 (August 22, 1936), 443. In the two most important 
months of the smuggling, April and May, 1935, only Ch. $117,000 were seized by authorities. 

*It should be emphasized that responsibility for the silver smuggling did not rest with the 
Japanese. The North China herald of December 18, 1935 aptly referred to it as an “inter- 
national” scandal. 
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While silver smuggling was merely one of the factors in the problem of 
the “demilitarized” zone,” it did afford the opportunity for Japan to 
strike her first blow on May 17, 1935. On that day, the customs patrol 
from the South Water Gate at Shanhaikwan arrested a Chinese engaged 
in silver smuggling. This arrest resulted in a Japanese protest on the 
grounds that the Chinese was a subject of ““Manchukuo.’”’*? The case was 
still hanging fire 8 days later when two Japanese engaged in silver smug- 
gling were seized by patrols. One of the men apprehended had injured 
himself in leaping off the Great Wall with the result that a second Japanese 
protest was accompanied by a demand for Ch. $5000 as compensation. 
Of considerably more importance, however, was the fact that an additional 
“request” by the Chief of the Kwangtung Military Mission at Shanhai- 
kwan was directed to the Commissioner of Customs at Chinwangtao to 
the effect that customs officers should no longer be allowed to carry re- 
volvers,”* and that there should be no future patrolling of the Great Wall 
area. Faced with possible expulsion from Shanhaikwan, the customs offi- 
cials had no alternative but to comply with the demands. From that time 
on, their work was limited to the area eastward of Shih-ho.”® 

With the land route free from the disturbing arm of the law, smuggling 
became increasingly prominent, although there was as yet little indication 
that wholesale smuggling would develop.*®° Between June and September, 
1935, so-called ‘incidents’ became increasingly numerous as ‘‘Manchu- 
kuoan” and Korean carriers began to force their way past the unarmed 
guards. In one such incident on September 7, several of the guards were 
severely injured with the result that an unofficial appeal was made to the 
local Japanese military authorities.*! They, in turn, refused to become 
involved and suggested that it was a matter for the consular police. The 
latter group also declined the responsibility by stating that smuggling into 
China was no offense under Japanese law. The upshot of the matter was 
that the Chinese preventive patrols were finally assured that no guns 
would be carried by the smugglers.*? The affair had finally degenerated 


* For a concise study of the silver smuggling, see A. B. Lewis, “Silver and Chinese economic 
problems,” Pacific affairs, 8 (March 1935), 48 ff. 

™ China weekly review, 77 (August 22, 1936), 443. 

* Central news (Shanghai), May 12, 1936. Japan invoked the Tangku Truce to give a 
spurious legality to the demand. It was, of course, without foundation; see the China yearbook, 
1936, p. 140. 

*® Shih, op. cit., p. 10. 

® Central news, May 12, 1936. 

* Shih, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Tbid., p. 12. 
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into a glorified game of ‘“‘black man.” This period between June and Sep- 
tember, 1935 was officially described as ‘‘one of unrestrained lawlessness,”’ 
which eventually reduced preventive control to a “nominal” service in 
which the guards were “gravely handicapped in their attempts to suppress 
these activities by the extreme delicacy of the political situation... .’’** 

On September 9, 1935 the first in a series of drastic steps which were 
eventually to set the full smuggling machinery into operation was taken 
by the Japanese government. On that date, the Japanese garrison com- 
mander at Chinwangtao ordered all machine guns removed from customs 
preventive vessels. Four days later, it was announced by the same authori- 
ties that all Chinese vessels were to cease operations within the 3-mile zone 
along the East Hopei coast.** Although the Tangku Truce neither pro- 
hibited the carrying of machine guns by customs vessels nor forbade the 
operation of this arm of the law within the 3-mile zone, again the Truce 
was invoked, and again the Chinese complied.*® 

This action had two highly important results. In the first place, it re- 
duced the most effective arm of the Customs Preventive Service to im- 
potency. From the time it was organized in 1931 up to this date, the 
Preventive Service had made admirable progress. In addition to 2,000 
land guards (now disarmed), it consisted of thirty-two modernly equipped, 
armed vessels with a number of auxiliary craft. Disarmament on the sea 
as well as upon the land meant just one thing. With no co-operation 
forthcoming from either the national or the provincial governments, and 
actually defied by Japan, work of the Service could not hope to succeed.* 

The second result was that with preventive vessels withdrawn from the 
waters off the “demilitarized” zone, smuggling was diverted from the land 
route to the sea. Whereas goods had formerly been transported in from 
Wanchiatun, which is outside the Great Wall, along the overland route 
to the Chinwangtao railway station, now the traffic was directed so that 
goods were shipped directly from ports in Korea and the Kwantung Leased 
area to definite points along the coast of East Hopei which provided con- 
venient access to Nantatze, Changli, and other stations on the Peiping- 


* China, Inspectorate General of Customs, Trade of China, 1935 (Shanghai: Kelly and 
Walsh), p. 10. This and other volumes in the series are hereafter cited as Trade of China 
(with appropriate date). 

“ Bisson, op. cit., p. 130. 

* Not before the Ministry of Foreign Affairs had lodged an official protest with the Japanese 
Ambassador, however (Central news, May 12, 1936). 

* North China herald, May 20, 1936. 
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Mukden Railroad. From there they were shipped by freight car to Tient- 
sin.37 

It is true that for a while Chinese customs vessels continued to appre- 
hend smugglers between the 3- and the 12-mile zones, but this soon in- 
volved them in further difficulties with the Japanese. Under Chinese law 
“all mercantile vessels within a limit of 12 marine miles from the coast 
of China (must) heave to when signalled to do so, and submit to search 
by the customs officers.’’** But the Japanese refused to recognize this right 
outside of the 3-mile limit, and had already prohibited it within the 3-mile 
limit. Moreover, Japanese law did not require a Japanese vessel to fly its 
national flag.8® Consequently, to force a vessel to heave to outside the 
3-mile limit only to find that it was a Japanese ship was, in the eyes of 
the Japanese, to commit an act of piracy. 

Regardless of what the fine points of the law may have been, the Sino- 
Japanese commercial treaty of 1896 made explicit reference to just such a 
situation as was now developing. Article V of the treaty specifies: “If any 
vessel should unlawfully enter ports other than open ports or ports of call 
in China or carry on clandestine trade along the coast or rivers, the vessel 
with her cargo shall be subject to confiscation by the Chinese govern- 
ment.’’#° Obviously the smuggling vessels were landing goods in clear vio- 
lation of this agreement. The landing points along the coast were not 
recognized ports of call and were in themselves outside the legal points 
of entry. Moreover, Article VIII provides for the recognition of the right 
to punish offenders,*! while Article XVIII grants to the Chinese authori- 
ties the right to ‘adopt such means as they may judge most proper to 
prevent the revenue suffering from fraud or smuggling.’’* 

Whatever the legality of the situation, only one result was of much 
importance. For 150 miles between Chinwangtao in the north and Lutai 
in the south, the Po Hai was divested of any customs control whatsoever. 
Not only that, by the end of 1935 the “special trade” was beginning to 
reach considerable proportions. Smuggling had been aided substantially 
by the creation of the Shih-ho Transportation Company in September. 
It was organized by Japanese and “Manchoukuoan” subjects with over 


* Trade of China, 1935, p. 10. 

% Shih, op. cit., p. 14. 

* Hsu, op. cit., p. 389. 

“ John V. A. MacMurray, Treaties and agreements with and concerning China (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1921), p. 69. 

“ The Chinese Government invoked this in May, 1936. 

“ MacMurray, op. cit., p. 72. 
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1,000 registered Chinese coolies as carriers.** There were also 200 Korean 
carriers at Chinwangtao and 200 at Shanhaikwan.** These men, escorted 
by company Japanese and Koreans armed with sticks and stones, proved 
formidable opponents to the customs officers. 

It is difficult to evaluate the smuggling situation in 1935 because of the 
lack of statistical information. In fact, no official records were kept of the 
smuggling activity until well after the midyear. All that can be done, there- 
fore, is to consider in more or less general terms, the extent of the ‘‘special 
trade.” 

Although the year 1935 marked only a 5.7 per cent decrease in customs 
revenue over the preceding year, it marked the ‘“‘lowest depression to date 
in China.’’*® Nowhere did this depression seem more severe than in China’s 
most dependable source of revenue — the import trade. “‘According to the 
Customs returns, imports were 10 per cent less than 1934,” the annual 
report of the Royal Institute states, “but the official figures do not show the 
real position, for the illicit transportation of goods by smugglers in North 
China reached very serious proportions.’ 

If the Institute report means to attribute this decline in imports to 
Japan’s “‘special trade,” it has overlooked other matters which would 
nullify the value of such a conclusion. In the first place, although the 
import trade did drop 10 per cent, the actual import revenue showed a 
gain over that of the preceding year. This apparent anomaly “‘is explained 
by the fact that during 1934, the tariff rates on many of the main imports 
were raised.”*7 Thus, although “special trade’ probably did somewhat 
decrease the legitimate import trade, at least there was no financial threat 
to the Chinese government because of it. 

In the second place, if the report considers the loss to have been a direct 
result of the overland smuggling, this stand is hardly acceptable in view 
of the fact that smuggling by land had practically ceased by September. 
In that month a severe drop occurred in the import trade, but until then 
the customs reports show that the revenue figures were, in fact, ahead of 
the preceding year’s quotations.** 


*“ Chen, op. cit., p. 96. 

* Central news, May 12, 1936. 

“ Trade of China, 1935, p. 44. 

“A. J. Toynbee, Survey of international affairs, 1935 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1936), vol. 1, pp. 310 ff. 

“ Trade of China, 1935, p. 44. See also P. T. Chen, North China smuggling situation, 
(Shanghai: Central Bank of China, 1936), pp. 913 ff. 

“ Trade of China, 1935, pp. 44-45. 
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If, on the other hand, this loss is attributed to the smuggling by sea 
which as already noted began in September, it is difficult to explain the 
matter of customs revenue in the northern ports. It is true that Tientsin’s 
revenue figures dropped Ch. $65,731 over 1934, but this was less than the 
drop experienced between 1933 and 1934.4° While Chinwangtao’s revenue 
dropped by Ch. $331,152, this decline “must be attributed in part to the 
retrenchment policy adopted by the Kailan Mining Administration whose 
importations of metals of all kinds and of electrical and railway materials 
were merely sufficient to meet their minimum requirements. . . .’">° Shang- 
hai, which was entirely unaffected by the smuggling at this time, showed a 
decrease of 5.14 per cent in customs revenue over 1934, as did numerous 
other ports in central and south China.*! But if many ports showed a 
decline in customs revenue, Tsingtao at least showed a remarkable in- 
crease in revenue for both 1934 and 1935.5? Such an apparent lack of 
consistency in the falling off of customs revenue once again makes it 
difficult to accept the Institute’s interpretation. 

A fourth observation to be made about the 10 per cent drop in imports 
is offered by the Customs Service. After first stating that almost the entire 
loss in trade and revenue occurred during the months of September, 
October, and November, it goes on to explain that such a “falling off’ 
appears to have been caused primarily by the uncertainty in regard to the 
future of silver, and to a “certain hesitancy following the Government’s 
stabilization of the dollar and the substitution of legal tender notes for the 
silver hitherto in circulation.”’** This explanation alone is sufficient to void 
the claim of the Royal Institute that the drop in import trade in 1935 was 
caused by smuggling activity. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that not until 1936 did Japanese smug- 
gling reach any alarming proportions. Even the liberal estimates of the 
Bank of China do not seem to indicate that the value of smuggled goods 
during 1935 was much more than the usual yearly figure. 


“” Trade of China, 1934, p. 39. 
© Trade of China, 1935, p. 10. See also ibid, p. 11. The Kailan Mining Company was 
a Sino-British concern operating coal mines near Chinwangtao. 

® Trade of China, 1935, p. 45. 

"Ibid. 

8 Tbid., p. 44. Silver exports had declined from Ch. $256.7 millions in 1934 to Ch. $59.4 
millions in 1935 (/bid., p. 5). 

* See supra, note 20; also Toynbee, op. cit., 1935, vol. 1, p. 311; and Hotsumi Ozaki, Recent 
developments in Sino-Japanese relations (Tokyo: Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1936), p. 15. 
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If the financial implications of the “special trade” were not yet apparent 
in 1935, the year was important for at least two other reasons. Not only 
had Japan completed, by numerous and illegal methods, the task of open- 
ing a “demilitarized” zone in which her nationals could play their game 
during the following year, but she had succeeded in effecting a bloodless 
coup in the same region. On November 24, 1935, Yin Ju-keng, adminis- 
trator of the eastern section of the de.nilitarized zone in Hopei declared 
the independence of this region. 

In the spring of 1935 the Japanese military began a policy of renewed 
penetration into North China which culminated on September 24 in the 
famous separatist-movement speech of Major-General Tada. 

It has been stated previously that as long as Chiang Kai-shek and his clique 
continue to dominate China, there can be no hope of the adoption of a friendly 
policy toward Japan... .Therefore the Japanese Empire should act independ- 
ently. . .by starting to create a paradise for co-existence and mutual prosperity 
between the two countries out of a zone where the China policy will be adopted 
....North China at present is the district where the above-mentioned policy 
can be most easily and quickly carried out... .5® 
The story of the far-reaching separatist scheme for North China thus 
launched cannot be considered here.*" Suffice it to say that the creation of 
the “East Hopei Autonomous Council” was a part of this movement; that 
its continued existence long after the more grandiose separatist scheme had 
failed (with the exception of the Hopei-Chahar Political Council which 
was inaugurated on December 18, 1935) was due solely to the political and 
military protection given it by the Japanese Army.*® 

East Hopei at the time consisted of 22 hsien (over 10,000 sq. mi.) with a 
population of about five million.5® Economically, it was practically self- 
sufficient and was of great importance because of the coal mines in the 
region. But of even more importance was the fact that this new regime was 
soon to prove of paramount importance in the prosecution of the policy of 
“special trade” and that within a year, the annual revenue of the district 
would have reached the tidy sum of Ch. $11,000,000. 


%® Trade of China, 1936, p. 7; Toynbee, op. cit., 1935, vol. 1, p. 330. 

* Hayao Tada, “The basic cenception of China as viewed by the Japanese army,” China 
weekly review, 74 (November 2, 1935), 306 ff. 

* Albert T. Lu, Bogus East Hopei regime, Information bulletin, vol. 3, no. 8, March 21, 1937 
(Nanking: Council of International Affairs, 1937), p. 160, Hsu, op. cit., pp. 30 ff. 

8 China weekly review, 76 (March 28, 1936), 126. 

* Toynbee, op. cit., 1935, vol. 1, p. 330. Bisson, op. cit., p. 109. 

® Of this figure, Ch. $1,200,000 came from the Peiping-Mukden Railway and Ch. $1,000,000 
came from the Kailan Mining Administration. 
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“AN UNPRECEDENTED ORGY,’’ MARCH—MAY, 1936 


Although the first three months of 1936 saw little smuggling by sea 
because of ice conditions which prevented ships from reaching the coast, 
March opened the year’s smuggling activities with a picture probably 
unique in world history. At Nanlichuang (some two miles from and in full 
view of Chinwangtao) and at other points along the coast near to the rail- 
road stations of Nantatze, Peitaiho, Liushouying, and Changli, vessels of 
all kinds daily discharged vast quantities of sugar, artificial silk yarn, cotton 
and woolen piece goods, kerosene oil, sea products, dyes, cigarette paper, 
and many miscellaneous articles under the supervision of rough Japanese 
and Koreans.* As a foreign traveller passing through the region noted: 


“Peitaiho beach now resembles a booming port. Rickshaw coolies, fisher- 
men, watchmen of foreign and Chinese beach houses have become steve- 
dores and are reaping a rich harvest. Ships are coming and going and traffic 
in goods, apparently contraband, is in full swing.’’® 

Most of these goods were being shipped in from Dairen, Yinkow, or 
Hulutao, and once landed, eventually found their way via the Peiping- 
Mukden line into Tientsin. Once within the smuggling area, goods were 
shipped southward along the Peiping-Hankow and the Tientsin-Pukow 
railroads.** 

After February 10 the use of motor trucks by the land route smugglers 
became common. Entering China by the South Water Gate at Shanhai- 
kuan or at Mengchiatien, these motor caravans proceeded, despite protests 
by the customs officials, southward to Chinwangtao and thence by rail to 
Tientsin. Chao-ying Shih gives an interesting account of this “‘smuggler’s 
special” which left Chinwangtao promptly each morning at 6:20 a.m. for 
Tientsin: 

The loading of smuggled goods at the Chinwangtao Railway Station is a 
regular and organized business. Every day shortly after 6 a.m. ..goods which 
on the previous day entered China by trucks. ..are dumped onto the platform 
opposite the place where the freight car, specially demanded by the Japanese 
military authorities and provided for by the railway, will stop. If Customs 
officers approach the escorts and request them to pay duty, clubs were bran- 
dished threateningly, whereby the former had to be careful to keep a safe 
distance until the train arrives and the goods, upon which freight had been 
duly collected by the railway, were placed in the freight car provided. These 


“CC. R. Shepherd, Case against Japan (New York: D. Ryerson, 1938), p. 133. 
® Interview quoted in the North China herald, April 8, 1936. 

*® Albert T. Lu, Unabated smuggling situation in North China, Information bulletin, vol. 
1, no. 11, August 21, 1936 (Nanking: Council of International Relations, 1936), p. 3. 
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proceedings were in full view of the armed Japanese sentinels, who took no 
cognizance whatever as far as these activities are concerned. 


The Peiping-Mukden line, of which the Chinwangtao-Tientsin section 
was a part, enjoyed a peculiar status at this time. Though Chinese-owned, 
it hired British employees and was dominated by the South Manchuria 
Railway Company. This domination had come about as a naturai counter- 
part of the spread southward of Japanese military and political influence. 
When the Tangku Truce was signed in May 1933 traffic had come to a 
standstill along the line, and it was not resumed until the latter part of 
July of the same year. When the railway was finally put into operation 
(as provided by the Dairen meeting of July 3), Japanese authority had 
succeeded to the role of manager.® 

There is, of course, good reason to believe that the railway officials were 
not loath to take advantage of Japanese control. The company certainly 
did not suffer from a lack of reward for its labors. Indeed, it is understood 
that during the height of the smuggling campaign, the westbound trains 
on this line were carrying 133,366 packages of smuggled goods daily, and 
that company profits as a whole were doubled during this same period. 
Only once, on March 21, 1936, did the Chinese government attempt to 
exert its authority when it requested the railway administration not to 
accept freight cargo except as against a customs transportation permit.® 
Following a three day acquiescence, the company rescinded its original 
order and from that time on, customs officials were not even permitted to 
examine cargo in the yard. 

March 1936 was important for yet another reason. When Yin Ju-keng 
declared the independence of East Hopei in November 1935, it was as- 
sumed that this was primarily a political move on the part of the Japanese 
Army to give impetus to a general “‘separatist’’ scheme throughout North 
China. And so it may have been. But whatever the motives behind its 
drive for “independence,” East Hopei by March 1936 became important 
for quite another reason. For in this month, the “Autonomous Council” 
in charge of the regime announced that henceforth it would enforce its 
own taxation on illicit goods landed in the area, or crossing it from the 
north,® 


“ Shih, op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 
® Bisson, op. cit., p. 49. 
“ Trade of China, 1936, p. 12; Hanson, op. cit., p. 552. 

" North China daily news, May 5, 1936. For list of goods so included see China yearbook, 
1936, p. 145. 

“ Trade of China, 1936, p. 7. 
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By thus setting up a system of taxation which was, in fact, a ridiculously 
low tariff schedule, several purposes were served. A “‘face-saving”’ device 
was provided for officials who heretofore had been compelled to deny the 
presence of smuggling. Thus Lieutenant-General Tada, Commandant of 
the North China garrison stationed at Tientsin, was able to announce that 
“goods entering East Hopei should not be considered smuggled since their 
imports have paid the customs duty levied by the East Hopei authori- 
ties,’’6 | 

The new “taxation” was enforced with great zeal. Regular customs 
offices were set up throughout the ‘‘demilitarized” zone with characters 
over the door reading “Chi Tung Coastal Imported Goods Examination 
Bureau Branch,’ while the Japanese gendarmerie were everywhere in 
evidence as the most assiduous of all the law-enforcing officers.7! The new 
tariff rates were set much below the legal Chinese customs duty. Thus a 
comparative schedule would appear as follows:*? 


Goods Customs Tariff E. Hopei Tariff 


Sugar, 1 bag (135 catties) Ch. $16 plus 10% surtax Ch. $6 
Artificial silk yarn (100 catties) $140 plus 10% surtax $20 
Compoy (100 catties) $48 plus 10% surtax $15 


It was estimated by an unofficial source that revenue received from 
these illegal import duties approached Ch. $4,000,000 monthly by the 
middle of 1936.7* The revenue was, of course, of secondary importance. 
The East Hopei regime was playing for higher stakes, a play which could 
only be interpreted in terms of Japan’s continental policy. For the East 
Hopei customs union looked toward a complete separation of all North 
China customs from Chinese customs control.4 Such a move, in the words 
of the North China herald (one of the large British papers in the Orient), 
would have “‘shatter[ed] the organization on which China’s credit is se- 
cured and without which foreign trade relations with China would be- 


come hopelessly complicated to the point of paralysis.’ 
The first four months of 1936 saw the North China customs receipts 


® North China herald, May 13, 1936. 

North China daily news, May 5, 1936. 

Bisson, op. cit., p. 130. 

™ Quoted from the Customs Preventive Service by Shih, op. cit., p. 8. 
* North China herald, May 20, 1936. 

™ New York times, May 24, 1936. 

% North China herald, May 13, 1936. 
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fall by 40 per cent,’® with tariff losses approximately Ch. $120,000 per 
day.”7 During this same period from January to May 1936 the following 
illicit imports were received in Tientsin:*8 


Artificial silk yarn 22,500 quintals 
White sugar 235,570 quintals 
Cigarette paper 500,000 bundles 


Piece goods 15,000 bags 
Sundries 10,000 cases 
It should be noted that the above figures represent roughly one-half the 
total goods that had been received since the beginning of the smuggling 
activity. Estimates based upon goods received in Tientsin show that from 
August 1, 1935 (the date when “official” smuggling began) up to May 6, 
1936 the following shipments had been received:* 


Artificial silk yarn 43,031 quintals 
White sugar 559,972 quintals 
Cigarette paper 3,985 quintals 
Piece goods 26,023 packages 
Sundries 30,329 packages 


The months of April and May marked the high point of the year’s 
activity. Taking as a typical week of the period, April 19-25, we find that 
goods shipped into Tientsin from Chinwangtao, Peitaiho, Nantatze, Liu- 
shouying, and Changli consisted of the items shown in Table 1. 

Of even more significance than the daily arrival of this bulk of material 
was the departure of a considerable amount of these same goods into fairly 
widespread areas. Undoubtedly, by midyear 1936 “‘special trade’ was 
steadily widening its sphere of operation. The range of the points of desti- 
nation can be seen in Table 2. 

There is no doubt that legitimate business in North China came close 
to a standstill during these months, and even Shanghai felt the smugglers’ 
grip for a fleeting moment in May when rumors circulated throughout 
the city that sixty-two native sugar firms were tottering.*® The legitimate 
sugar price had already been forced down from Ch. $22 per picul to Ch. 
$15, but still smuggled sugar was undercutting it half,*! and British sugar 

*°“Homeless smuggler,” Time, 27 (May 11, 1936), 26. 

““The Japanese empire,” Fortune, 14 (September 1936), 116. 

* North China daily news, May 5, 1936. 

"China yearbook, 1936, pp. 141 ff. For monthly figures see Shih, op. cit., p. 6. Sundries 
include 12,692 cases of kerosene and 999 cases of gasoline. 


© “Smuggling conquest,” Business week (May 30, 1936), 35. 
“ China weekly review, 76 (April 4, 1936), 162. 
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Table 1 
Smuggled Goods Arriving at Tientsin, April 19-25, 1936* 
Artificial White | Cigarette Piece 
Date Silk Yarn | Sugar Paper Goods | Sundries 
April Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags 
19 877 10,450 150 153 965 
20 2,096 11,173 52 496 1,076 
21 1,451 8,155 nil 4 694 
22 735 11,593 nil 400 49 
23 749 16,090 nil 511 142 
24 234 9,557 nil 191 20 
25 786 13,748 nil 148 1,307 
6,928 80,771 202 1,903 4,253 
311,760 {7,269,390 12,564 Unknown 
Duties, C.G. U....} 374,112 697,862 3,141 Unknown 


* Compiled by the Customs Preventive Service and quoted in Shih, op. cit., p. 5. C. G. U. 
equals customs gold units valued at about Ch. $2.20. The error in the second column total is 
in the original figures. 


Table 2 
Destination of Smuggled Goods Leaving Tientsin, April 19-25, 1936* 


Artificial | White | Cigarette 
Date Silk Yarn] Sugar Paper Destination 
April Bags Bags Bags 
19 514 8,458 nil | Chowtsun-Tsinan 
20 144 8,108 nil | Hsuchow-Tatung 
21 252 7,135 nil | Peiping-Tsian-Pengfu-Loyang 
22 226 6,276 33 | Tsingtao-Kalgan 
23 374 3,412 100 | Tsangchow-Changshan 
24 185 3,785 72 | Yenching-Weihsien 
25 167 3,997 40 | Chengting-Kaoyee-Chincheng 
1,862 41,171 245 
ere 83,690 | 3,705,390 15,239 
Duties C.G. U.} 100,548 355,717 3,810 


* Compiled by the Customs Preventive Service and quoted in Shih, op. cit., p. 27. C. G. U. 
equals customs gold units valued at about Ch. $2.20. 
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dealers, who usually sold over Ch. $20,000,000 of their goods in one year, 
were now facing a monthly loss of Ch. $1,000,000. Other than that, how- 
ever, Shanghai’s loss was merely “‘contemplative.’’** 

But to return to the situation in North China. Legal sugar in Tientsin 
was selling for less than the regular import tariff duty of Ch. $14.60 per 
picul, a figure approximately half of the regular price. Yet it could not 
begin to compete with sugar which paid less than Ch. $4.00 per picul to 
enter through the “demilitarized” zone.** The situation was relatively the 
same in regard to the cigarette paper trade. But here Japan went a step 
further and began manufacturing cigarettes in the Japanese concession at 
Tientsin with smuggled paper and domestic tobacco, selling them with- 
out tax in secondhand British-American Tobacco Company cartons.* 

Of the numerous other articles which were extensively smuggled, silk 
was still finding a market, though the price had been cut in the north to 
Ch. $170 a bale as compared with the regular price of Ch. $400 per bale 
at which it continued to sell in Shanghai.** Oil was only a little less impor- 
tant. The first large oil shipments reached North China in April 1936 
when 20,000 cases of kerosene and 100 cases of gasoline arrived from 
Dairen. Eighty-five per cent of this came from Japanese refineries.** While 
legitimate firms were paying a duty of Ch. $4.30 on kerosene and Ch. $5.11 
on gasoline per 10-gallon container, the East Hopei tariff was set at Ch. 
$1.00 for the same quantity.** Between May | and August 15, 1936, the 
period of the heaviest oil traffic, the Japanese smuggled 1,370,000 gallons 
of kerosene and 170,000 gallons of gasoline into North China. This forced 
an estimated drop of 40 per cent in the business of British and American 
firms.’® Altogether it was estimated that during 1936, some 4,227,980 
gallons were brought into China, although it is true that a great portion 
of this was consumed in areas that previously had not been utilizing these 
products.*° 

Considered as a whole, these few weeks which marked the peak of the 
smuggling activity were characterized by unrestrained activity, particularly 


“ Hanson, op. cit., p. 553 and China weekly review, 77 (August 22, 1936), 443. 
* North China herald, May 20, 1936. 
“ North China daily news, May 5, 1936. 


* Hanson, op. cit., p. 552. 
“For a complete list of all goods smuggled into Tientsin between October 1, 1936 and 


December 31, 1936, see China weekly review, 80 (March 13, 1937), 54 ff. 
* North China daily news, May 5, 1936. 
* Hanson, op. cit., p. 553. 

” China weekly review, 80 (March 13, 1937), 54 and North China herald, January 27, 1937. 
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along the coast. The overland smuggling through the passes of the Great 
Wall, however, had come to a standstill, because ‘it was no longer worth 
the trouble and expense”’.*! During this period, it was estimated that some 
Ch. $2,000,000 per week (duty leviable) was escaping the customs offi- 
cials.* Government authorities calculated that the fiscal year ending June 
30 would show a decrease of 50 per cent in collected revenue over the 
preceding year.*® 


THE COLLAPSE OF “SPECIAL TRADE” 


No sooner did “special trade” hit its high peak in April and May of 
1936 than it began to decline. Smuggling activity during the entire sum- 
mer period was on a much lower level (see Table 3 at end of article). 

There were three main causes for this abrupt decline. First and most 
important was the action taken by the Chinese government itself. On May 
15, 1936, by which time the “‘illicit goods area’”’ extending south along the 
Tientsin-Pukow and Peiping-Hankow railways was threatening to pene- 
trate the Yangtze region,®* the Ministry of Foreign Affairs dispatched a 
vigorous protest to Japan.®® After pointing out that total revenue losses 
from August 1935 to April 1936 had amounted to over Ch. $25,000,000, 
the note went on to state that “repeated requests made by the Chinese 
government on the ground of China’s sovereign rights and for the pro- 
tection of legitimate trade interests both Chinese and foreign, have been 
ignored by the Japanese government with the result that smuggling has 
increased to the extent of impairing the integrity of the Chinese national 
revenue.” It concluded with the request that “immediate steps be taken 
to restrain the Japanese military authorities from further interference with 
the preventive functions of the Customs and to withdraw the protection 
hitherto enjoyed by Japanese and Korean smugglers.” 

The Chinese government was acting under considerable local pressure. 
On May 10, the Tientsin drygoods guild had protested to the government 
against the smuggling activities; on May 14, the Tientsin sugar merchants 
asked for protection; and three days later the Hankow Chamber of Com- 
merce asked the Chinese Ministry of Finance for help.*® 

Despite the Chinese protest, the Japanese government continued to 


™ North China daily news, May 5, 1936. 

* Trade of China, 1936, p. 270; Shih, op. cit., p. 5. 

* North China herald, May 19, 1936. 

™ China yearbook, 1936, p. 142. 

* Text, Chinese yearbook, 1936-37, p. 429; also L. T. Chen, op. cit., p. 96. 
* Chinese yearbook, 1936-37, pp. 940 ff. 
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ignore its responsibility in the matter, and it became increasingly ap- 
parent that some other means of coping with the problem must be found. 
So this same month, the Chinese government began to move on two fronts. 
First, it was decided that the most practicable solution to the whole smug- 
gling problem was to “bottle up” the goods within northeastern Hopei. 
If goods could be kept north of Tientsin, there was little possibility that 
the trade would become a threat to the nation as a whole. On May 16, 
therefore, telegrams were sent to the provincial and municipal govern- 
ments, asking them to cooperate in suppressing the trade.®’ At the same 
time, a “Customs Chief Inspection Bureau for the Prevention of Smug- 
gling by Rail” was set up.®® Although this agency made no pretense of 
checking the distribution of goods along the Peiping-Mukden line into 
regions around Tientsin and Peiping, by establishing some seventeen 
customs posts along the Tientsin-Pukow, Peiping-Hankow, Nanking- 
Shanghai, and Shanghai-Hangchow railroads, a desperate attempt was 
made to prevent goods from being shipped by rail south of Tientsin.” 
Despite the fact that official sources spoke optimistically of the ‘‘large”’ 
seizures of goods which were made as a result of this new policy, many 
observers expressed the opinion that without Japanese co-operation the 
Bureau was doomed to failure.’ Such opinion seemed overly pessimistic, 
for an early order issued by the Bureau forbidding all freight shipments 
along these lines had become fully effective by August, 1936. True, it was 
thwarted for a time when “passenger freight” came into use as an alter- 
native, yet no great loss was suffered through this ingenious method of 
goods transportation. This ‘‘passenger freight” reached its climax on the 
evening of June 25, 1936, when traffic on the Tientsin-Pukow Railway 
“was interrupted for many hours when the axles of a second-class passenger 
coach of the Peiping-Pukow Express collapsed at Tientsin under the 
excessive weight of more than 700 bales of piece goods, linen, cigarette 
paper and other smuggled goods.”!®! The peculiarities of such “freight’’ 
are described in the following: 
On the night of May 25 at Tientsin, 150 Koreans armed with cudgels, boarded 
the midnight express of Pukow, forced all third-class passengers to leave the 


train, and loaded 552 bales of artificial silk into the passenger coaches, breaking 
window glass and damaging the seats with the cargo. Two Customs guards were 


” North China herald, May 20, 1936 quotes the texts. See also Hanson, op. cit., p. 544. 
** China yearbook, 1938, p. 60. 

” Bisson, op. cit., p. 132. 

® Toynbee, op. cit., 1937, p. 178 and L. T. Chen, op. cit., p. 97. 

™ Lu, The unabated smuggling situation, pp. 15 ff. 
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injured in resisting this work. Japanese consular police were present but de- 
clined to interfere.1° 


Not until late July when armed Chinese military and railway police forci- 
bly ejected the Korean smugglers from the Tientsin central station did 
this phase of smuggling activity cease.1 

Though smuggling by rail had thus been pretty well stopped by August 
1936, the wholesale smuggling of goods by truck south of Tientsin was 
immediately substituted by the Japanese. Goods were shipped out of 
Tientsin over the highway to Paoting, and from there they were sent on 
into the interior.’°* Hasty efforts were made to set up effective land bar- 
riers, but because the land guards were unable “to cope with. . .the armed 
parties escorting the goods,’ this type of smuggling continued on to 
March, 1937. 

On the same day (May 16) that the Chinese government was taking 
active steps to prevent goods from leaving the Hopei-Chahar region, some 
rather stringent regulations were adopted aimed at Chinese who partici- 
pated in smuggling activity. Whereas earlier in the year, various negative 
methods had been used to discourage Chinese (e.g., offering 50 per cent 
of the auction value of the smuggled goods to tipsters),'°* now the govern- 
ment took positive action by specifying the following acts and persons as 
deserving of the death penalty:'" 

1. Armed resistance to arrest involving murder or serious injury. 

2. Leaders of armed resistance. 

3. Leaders of groups threatening government agents. 

4. Alliance with foreigners or rebels. 

5. Organizing secret societies. 


In addition, the same penalty was to be levelled against those receiving 
illegal profits or releasing for transportation smuggled goods, the duty of 
which would be in excess of Ch. $10,000.21 

It is probable that these measures were of less value in preventing the 
“special trade” than were the attempts to restrict the area of smuggling 
activity, because the smuggler was in almost every case a Korean or a 


Hanson, op. cit., p. 550. 

°° Trade of China, 1936, pp. 7-8; Hanson, op. cit., p. 551. 

* China weekly review, 76 (April 4, 1936), 162. 

% Trade of China, 1937, p. 9, and 1936, p. 8; Bisson, op. cit., p. 133. 

0 China weekly review, 77 (August 22, 1936), 443. 

1 Chinese yearbook, 1936-37, p. 933 and as revised by the Executive Yiian in North China 
herald, June 10, 1936. 

8 China weekly review, 80 (March 13, 1937), 53. 
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“Manchukuoan’’” both of whom were protected under Japan’s extra- 
territorial rights. Moreover, the only Chinese merchant who was in a 
position to make such purchases unobtrusively was the small retailer who 
would probably not be able to use more than Ch. $10,000 worth of goods 
at one time. Nevertheless, one cannot dismiss lightly these efforts of the 
Chinese government to put a curb on smuggling activity. After all, they 
show that China was ready and willing to begin active prosecution of an 
antismuggling campaign. 

The second cause for the abrupt decline in smuggling was the attempt 
on the part of both the Chinese and Occidental business interests to arouse 
world opinion against the ‘‘special trade.”” The stake of the Chinese mer- 
chant was obvious. His interests were national as well as economic. Foreign 
business, on the other hand, had been, with the exceptions above noted,1!° 
relatively untouched by the smuggling activity, largely because North 
China was not a region in which great amounts of foreign mercantile 
capital were invested."! Yet so severe was the potential threat to Shanghai 
and the Yangtze valley, as well as to the principle of the “Open Door’”’ 
itself, that foreign investors, for the moment at least,* moved to the 
defense of China’s economic integrity. 

The first indication that an extensive publicity campaign was being 
launched against the “special trade” was to be found in the daily papers 
and pamphlet publications of the period. Beginning in April 1936 and 
extending well through the summer months, a number of studies of the 
situation were made available to the public, which, while brief, were in 
many cases fully illustrated with scenes of smuggling activity.1!% 

The keynote for the antismuggling campaign was supplied by Sir Fred- 
erick Maze, Inspector-General of Customs, in a telegram to Reuters in 
London on May 13: 


The orgy of organized smuggling into China must necessarily affect the in- 
demnity and loan services secured on the Customs and as Shanghai and the 


PD:HC, $5:312, p. 1610. 
™ Supra, p. 00. 
™ See the statement of Captain Euan Wallace, Secretary of the Overseas Trade Department 
in PD:HC, $5:313, p. 614. Also China weekly review, 80 (March 13, 1937), 53. 

™? This “defense”, however, was never a consistent one and lapsed early. By the spring of 
1937, the American Chamber of Commerce in Tientsin could report that “Japan’s ‘special 
trade’ is not directed against American goods. They want to drive down the Chinese customs 
tariffs....On the whole, American business has been good during the past year” (China weekly 
review, 80 [March 13, 1937], 53). 

™8 North China herald, May 13, 1936; Lu, The unabated smuggling situation, p. 1; Shih, 
op. cit., p. 1. 
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northern ports are responsible for 88% of the total customs revenue, the ques- 
tion is no longer a purely domestic one, but an international issue.'!4 


On the same day, an officially inspired and equally significant release ap- 
peared in one of the world’s leading financial publications: “Unless there 
is an improvement in a comparatively short space of time, not only the 
integrity of the Customs, but the whole financial structure (of the Chinese 
government) will be imperilled’’.1 

Britain, of course, was more vitally concerned than any of the other 
Occidental powers, and as a result was looked upon as the natural spokes- 
man for invested interest in China. Yet during the entire period of the 
“special trade,” no official pronouncement was ever made by His Majesty's 
Government which would indicate more than a passing interest in the 
situation. It is true that twice in May, Sir Robert Clive, Ambassador at 
Tokyo, registered a protest at the Gaimusho, but he received little satis- 
faction other than regret that England should have been misinformed 
concerning the “special trade.’’!!® Parliament, too, had repeatedly"! raised 
the question of English responsibility but only once did a cabinet official, 
Mr. Eden, commit himself as to the government's position, and then mere- 
ly to observe that the matter was “engaging the attention of the govern- 
ment”; that it had ‘formed the subject of representations to the Chinese 
and Japanese governments’; and that “the government is actively con- 
sidering what future steps will be taken to safeguard British trade in North 
China’’.118 

British public opinion, as expressed through Parliament, was outspoken 
in its criticism of Japanese policy. The Times noted that “special trade” 
was “a deliberate stroke of governmental policy. ..aimed at bankrupting 
the only firm government in China,’’!® and on May 13, D. G. M. Bernard, 
chairman of the China Association, speaking in London, was even more 
frank. He said: 


We neither underrate nor do we lack appreciation of the difficulties out of 
which Japan’s policy in China to no small extent arises. But her policy and 
the methods which she employs to further it, we have to condemn, partly be- 
cause it provides no solution for these difficulties and partly because it is creat- 


™ Pp, T. Chen, op. cit., p. 929 and supplement p. 5. 
u8 “The smuggling crisis and import tariffs,” Finance and commerce, 27 (May 13, 1936), 530. 
48 North China daily news, May 29, 1936. 

"1" PD:HC, $5:312, pp. 5-6, 1172-73, 1608-11, 1986-88, and vol. 313, pp. 32-33, 191-92, 614. 
48 Speech of May 25, 1936, see PD:HC, $5:312, p. 1610. 

1° Times, May 18, 1936. 
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ing fresh problems of a grave and dangerous character both for China and for 
ourselves.120 

Efforts were also being made to interest the United States in the sit- 

uation. A telegram from James H. Howes, secretary of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai to the United States Chamber of | 
Commerce headquarters at Washington, D. C. was dispatched the latter 
part of May and read as follows: 
Smuggling by Japanese subjects North China increased to tremendous volume. 
Lost revenue April Tientsin, Chinwangtao estimated eight to ten millions and 
unless steps taken enable Chinese Preventive Service function monthly loss 
revenue liable to increase. Position seriously jeopardizing foreign loans and 
obligations secured Customs, and distribution smuggled goods seriously affect- 
ing legitimate trade throughout country. Request wide publicity given dangers 
wrecking China finance and commerce and fact Japanese government authori- 
ties taken no steps prevent smuggling and show no apparent intention to 
do so.122 

The press in this country was quick to express its disapproval of the 
smuggling trade!?? and was equally quick to catch the significance of the 
“special trade.” While Fortune was speaking of it as “‘a new technique of 
conquest,” !*8 the Baltimore Sun observed that “never before has one coun- 
try sought to conquer another by smashing it financially and economically. 
Apparently the Japanese risk nothing because they gain commercially,'** 
if their political objective should fail.’’! 

As in the case of Britain, however, the United States was slow to take 
any diplomatic action which would have jeopardized her relations with 
Japan. It is true that official representations were made to the Japanese 
Foreign office at the same time that Ambassador Clive expressed his coun- 
try’s concern, but, as with Britain, it is apparent that satisfaction was 
neither asked nor received.’ 

Nevertheless, there is some evidence that a policy of economic collabo- 
ration directed against the ‘‘special trade” was belatedly getting under 
way among the western powers in the summer of 1936.27 Had the abrupt 


® Reuters dispatch from London, May 18, 1936. 
1 North China herald, June 3, 1936. A similarly worded telegram was dispatched to the 

British Foreign Office by R. Calder Marshall, chairman of the British Chamber of Commerce 

in Shanghai. 

2 Chinese yearbook, 1936-37, p. 932. 

‘*® Fortune (Sept. 1936), 116. 

‘* This is questionable. See infra p. 00. 

*% Sun, May 27, 1936. 

* Pp. T. Chen, op. cit., p. 892. 

™ A Reuters dispatch from London on June 4 indicated as much. However, France and 
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decline in smuggling activity not become so soon apparent, it is possible 
that Britain and the United States would have taken more direct action. 
Certainly such a possibility could never have been far removed from the 
official Japanese mind. 

The third factor which was tending to break the smuggling operations 
was one encountered within Japanese circles. There is no doubt that the 
smuggling policy did not have the approval of all Japanese.'*® As early as 
1935, a Japanese commercial conference in Tientsin proposed that Japa- 
nese authorities “accept the Chinese demand to give them [the Chinese] 
the necessary cooperation to suppress the smuggling.”!*® But nothing came 
of it. By April 1936, the godowns of Mitsui Bussan Kaisha Ltd. and Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji Kaisha were piled high with unsold cargo, and representatives 
of these two concerns were continually sent to the Japanese Consul- 
General to urge the suppression of the smuggling which was “‘seriously and 
adversely” affecting legitimate trade.18° These protests were given added 
significance by the fact that discrimination against Japanese goods was 
being carried on in Shanghai with the result that the Shanghai Mainichi, 
acting as spokesman for the Japanese business interests, was finally con- 
strained to say: 


Although we do not care whether the Chinese government regards the special 
trade as smuggling or as anything else, we do object to the treatment of Japa- 
nese goods brought here as if they were contraband. ...Speaking frankly, the 
Japanese do not consider the continuation of the special trade in North China 
as desirable, since Japan’s trade here is becoming affected by it. Nevertheless, 
we do not regard it as a fair practice to mistreat, under the influence of passing 
emotion, goods which have no relation whatsoever to the commodities brought 
into North China under the conditions of special trade.131 


This statement of the Mainichi is interesting because of its lucid expla- 
nation of the opposition of certain Japanese business interests to the 
“special trade.’ Nippon’s merchants were not opposed to the trade as such, 
but they feared the threat to legitimate business. Further, it is an excellent 
example of two anomalies which quite frequently arise in connection with 
the conduct of foreign policy — even in the case of totalitarian states, 
namely (1) the existence of a community of interest between economic 


Germany would have no part of it, Germany having just previously signed a trade agreement 
with Manchukuo. See North China herald, June 10, 1936. 
18 Toynbee, op. cit., 1937, p. 178. 
1” China weekly review, 76 (April 4, 1936), 162. 
1” Tbid., p. 162. 
1 Quoted in the North China herald, August 5, 1936. 
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blocs of two politically opposed countries which leads the economic group 
in one state to support the other even at the expense of opposition to its 
government, and (2) the irony of a foreign policy in which the political 
arm of a state is at odds with the economic interests. 

Events other than the protests of Japanese business interests, however, 
were conspiring to force Japan’s hand. The smuggling situation at Tient- 
sin had become so unprofitable that many of the smugglers began landing 
goods south of the area protected by the Japanese navy, with the result 
that several untoward “incidents” caused considerable trouble to Japanese 
military and naval authorities. For example, on June 22, 1936 a customs 
vessel off Shantung boarded and took into Tsingtao a Japanese vessel en- 
gaged in smuggling. The next day as the Japanese flag was being hauled 
down in the teeth of a heavy wind, the staff broke and the flag was 
momentarily submerged. The local Japanese populace, aroused by this 
alleged insult, started to fire the Tsingtao customs house. Although they 
were stopped by their own police, order was not restored until a Japanese 
warship was brought into the harbour.’* 

The forces presented above, namely Chinese activity, foreign power 
interest, and dissatisfaction among Japanese nationals together conspired 
to bring about a complete reversal of Japan’s policy in regard to the 
“special trade.” As a consequence, late in July, ‘‘apparently on a tip from 
Tokyo. ..(that the Japanese Army was withdrawing protection from the 
smugglers), the Chinese 29th Army broadswordsmen drove the smugglers 
out of the central station at Tientsin and they were never seen again on 
the Tientsin-Pukow Railroad.’’!* 

The depression which set in immediately following Japan’s action could 
not be attributed wholly to this change in policy. In reality, ‘special trade” 
had almost reached the saturation point. For example, on September 1, 
1936 Tientsin was holding 300,000 bags of sugar, enough to supply China 
for six months,!4 and it was estimated that Ch. $10,000,000 worth of 
goods were lying in the city with no market available.1*> By midsummer, 
illegal imports had dwindled to 5 per cent of their greatest former volume, 
a figure representing a drop in the total revenue loss from the former high 
of Ch. $2,000,000 to Ch. $200,000 weekly.1** It was confidently felt that 
the back of the smuggling trade had been broken. 


*® Hanson, op. cit., p. 550. 

Ibid., p. 551. 

™ Tbid., p. 553. 

“ North China herald, September 2, 1936, and China yearbook, 1939, p. 70. 
Hanson, op. cit., p. 545. 
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SMUGGLING IN REVIEW 

Although the midsummer of 1936 wrote an end to the unsurpassed 
“orgy” of organized smuggling, there was a slight revival of the trade in 
the latter part of December. The fact that this new phase of the ‘‘special 
trade” never developed into as serious a threat as the smuggling of April 
and May of 1936187 can be attributed to the quick and efficient manner 
in which the Chinese government coped with the problem. 

As suggested above, the excellent work of the “Bureau for the Pre- 
vention of Smuggling by Rail,” had served, incidentally, to divert the 
smuggling traffic to the highways, a phase of “special trade’ which had 
continued intermittently since August 1936. In February 1937, therefore, 
another Bureau was established, the ‘Customs Inspection Bureau for the 
Prevention of Smuggling by Highways and Inland Waters’ with head- 
quarters at Tsinan.'** Stations were erected at Tehchow, Huimin, Loling, 
and Lintsing, along the Shangtung-Hopei border. 

The new Bureau was not slow in showing its mettle. Assisted by the 
Peace Preservation Corps, which had been called back into service in the 
northern area by the Nationalist government (supposedly for this reason 
alone), the Bureau stationed heavy guards at the various customs outposts 
and began an active prosecution of the new antismuggling drive. On at 
least one occasion Koreans were killed while attempting to run the gaunt- 
let with a truckload of sugar."**By April 1937 the attitude of the Chinese 
authorities had become so assertive, that all cargo, irrespective of flag, was 
placed under normal customs control.’ A new system of registration had 
likewise been inaugurated which made possible the collection of legal 
duties from the owners of the smuggled goods, and at the same time pro- 
vided a brake upon mass movements of these goods south of Tientsin as 
soon as the duty had been paid.'*! Some difficulties arose in connection 
with goods in the foreign concessions when foreign merchants refused to 
pay the duty, but before the matter could be ironed out, the Lukouchiao 
incident in July had broken the deadlock and put an end to “special 


trade.’’142 


4 At one time there was fear that a new smuggling threat might develop, and there was 
a rumor that a new Ch. $1,000,000 smuggling concern was being organized to operate in South 
China (North China herald, Jan. 27 and March 10, 1937). 

88 China yearbook, 1939, p. 70. 

® Toynbee, op. cit., 1937, p. 178. For China’s answer to the Japanese protest over this 
incident see also ibid., 1936, p. 913. 
4 China yearbook, 1939, p. 609. 
™ Trade of China, 1937, p. 10. 
“8 China yearbook, 1939, p. 70. 
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Authoritative sources agree that “the total duty evaded during the year 
[1936] on goods brought in illicitly through East Hopei under conditions 
of force majeure reached the staggering total of over [Ch.] $50,000,000 (as 
against the total annual Customs revenue of [Ch.] $325,000,000)’.'** This 
conclusion is based upon the following approximate statistics of illicit 
goods arriving in Tientsin during this year." 


39,942 quintals 
897,070 quintals 


Cigarette papers 3,786 quintals 
Kerosene oil 2,166,600 gallons 


Piece goods 87,400 cases 
Sundries 220,800 cases 


Though it is easy to accept this loss at its face value, it would prove some- 
thing of a distortion to let it remain without some qualification. In the 
first place, as the annual report of the Trade of China suggests, this tre- 
mendous total does not necessarily represent a loss to the customs revenue 
in view of the fact that the cheapness of the smuggled goods created a 
demand far in excess of the usual market.’ A minimum figure is set by 
Haldore Hanson, who suggests that Ch. $25,000,000 would be a liberal 
estimate of the actual “damage done by duty evasion.'*® 

In the second place, it is impossible to segregate the loss in revenue 
which resulted from smuggling activities, from the total loss in import 
duties which came as a result of other influences. China’s import duties for 
1936 fell 17.97 per cent from the preceding year, for at least three reasons 
besides smuggling: (1) a deliberate attempt of the Chinese government 
to promote self-sufficiency, (2) the low exchange value of the dollar which 
tended to restrict foreign trade, and (3) the political situation in the 
south.!47 Because of these contributing factors, several ports outside the 
North China region suffered a definite loss of revenue. It is apparent, 
therefore, that even without the effect of “special trade,” there would have 
been some decline in the import revenue for the year. 

But it is equally true that one has only to make a comparative study of 
the decline in revenue to realize that by far “the largest proportionate 


“’ Trade of China, 1936, p. 8, see China and Japan, p. 100. 

™ Trade of China, 1936, p. 8. 

“° Toynbee, op. cit., 1936, p. 913. 

“° Hanson, op. cit., p. 547. 

“' Trade of China, 1935, p. 80. It should be noted that the latter part of 1936 showed an 
amazingly rapid rise in import duties (ibid., 1936, p. 51). 
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declines were registered at the northern ports’”.'4* With the exception of 
Shanghai, no port outside of North China suffered over a 6 per cent loss 
in import revenue, whereas Tientsin experienced a 36.8 per cent drop 
and other northern ports averaged a 29.47 per cent loss.1#° The revenue of 
Tientsin dropped Ch. $5,570,896; of Chinwangtao, Ch. $192,340; of Tsing- 
tao, Ch. $2,007,318, and of Chefoo (including Lungkow and Weiheiwei) 
Ch. $799,322.1° Further, a study of the goods which figured most promi- 
nently in the “‘special trade” for the year shows the following comparison 
of import revenue for 1935 and 1936.15 


1935 1936 
Value C. G. U. Value C. G. U. 
Cotton piece goods, gray............ 222,979 82,757 
Cotton piece goods, white and dyed... 2,900,075 570,094 
Cotton piece goods, printed.......... 1,673,943 44,846 
Cotton piece goods, miscellaneous... . 798,149 179,052 
829 733 125,886 


It follows that the loss of revenue through smuggling reached consider- 
able proportions during the year 1936 regardless of whether one can accept 
the Ch. $50,000,000 figure at its face value. Certainly it represented the 
most extensive smuggling campaign ever launched, and had it continued 
at the unbelievable high of April and May, there is little doubt that the 
resulting loss to China’s revenue would have reached disastrous pro- 
portions. 

Table 3 affords an excellent summary of the smuggling activities during 
the months in which accurate statistics are available: 


“8 Tbid., 1936, p. 50. 
“° Tbhid., p. 51. See also P. T. Chen, op. cit., p. 1, supplement. 


™ Trade of China, 1936, p. 51. 
* Ibid., pp. 9 ff. This total loss amounts to approximately Ch. $21,000,000 and does not 


include miscellaneous items. 
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JAPAN’S “SPECIAL TRADE” IN NORTH CHINA 


Table 3 


Arrivals of Smuggled Goods from the Northeast at the East Railway 
Station, Tientsin, from August 1, 1935 to December 27, 1936* 


Month 


Artificial 
Silk Yarn 


Cigarette 
Paper 


Piece 


Goods 


Sundries 


Aug. 1935 
Sept. 1935 
Oct. 1935 
Nov. 1935 
Dec. 1935 
Jan. 1936 
Feb. 1936 
Mar. 1936 
Apr. 1936 
May 1936 
June 1936 
July 1936 
Aug. 1936 
Sept. 1936 
Oct. 1936 
Nov. 1936 
Dec. 1936 


Bags 
3,052 
4,020 
3,978 

11,036 
14,674 
5,190 
1,241 
23,039 
26,847 
12,819 
8,000 
3,428 
1,405 
347 
1,520 
1,384 
3,340 


Bags 
226 
510 
842 

1,041 
424 
252 
261 

1,812 
623 

1,459 
518 

10 
204 


502 
135 
291 


Pkgs. 


680 
2,609 
2,265 
1,055 

994 
1,151 
4,796 

10,094 
11,931 
8,762 
8,363 
5,466 
4,421 
6,476 
6,680 
9,350 


110,975 
278,877 
289,356 
54,747 
25,469 
23,405 
32,777 
32,720 
24,913 
61,159 


Pkgs. 


329 
993 
416 
185 
428 
1,193 
13,923 
56,514 
29,797 
50,798 
35,435 
38,314 
53,503 
72,181 
85,255 


Total: 
Bags 
Kgms. 


125,547 [sic] 
5,649,615 


9,110 
566,642 


85,043 [sic] 
Unknown 


1,091,277 
98,214,930 


439,264 
Unknown 


Import Duty: 


C.G. U 
Ch. 


6,779,538 
$14,914.983 


141,661 
311,654 


Unknown 
Unknown 


9,428,633 
20,742,992 


Unknown 
Unknown 


*P. T. Chen, North China smuggling situation (Shanghai: Central Bank of China, 1936), 


supplement 


p. 8. 


+ C. G. U. 1 = about Ch. $2.20 at the time this table was compiled. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE LONG HOUSE 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA AND MICRONESIA* 


Epwin M. Logs 
Berkeley, California 


N 1931 Malinowski wrote, “Although a great deal is known about the 

technology of house building and even about the structure of houses 
in various cultures and although a fair amount is also known about the 
constitution of the family, few accounts deal with the relation between 
the form of the dwelling and the form of domestic arrangements, on the 
one hand, and the constitution of the family, on the other, and yet such a 
relation does exist." Malinowski then goes on to explain that the extended 
house is a function of the large, or extended family; while the club house, 
or men’s house, is a function of age grouping, secret societies, or sexual 
abstinence or laxity. 

Further than these brief, although pertinent observations, Malinowski 
did not go. His own methodology of determining functions for a particu- 
lar time and a particular place restrained him. Yet the subject is as old 
as systematic ethnology and was first broached by Lewis H. Morgan in 
relation to the so-called Iroquois ‘‘matriarchate’”’ and the “long houses” 
in which the matrilineal Iroquois lineages lived.? 

It would be supposed that the diffusionistic schools of Germany, Eng- 
land, or America would have continued where Morgan left off, and traced 
the diffusion of lineage house types, if not in the New World, then at least 
in Southeast Asia, where the correlation is more obvious. But it is precisely 
these diffusionists who have been somewhat negligent of functionalism. 
Their purpose has been to support diffusion by showing that nonrelated 
traits are carried from one people to another, and even to the four quarters 
of the world, all of which is legitimate; but what is further needed is a 
more co-ordinated approach to such cultural problems by a closer co- 
operation between the functional and the historical methods. For instance, 
it is quite evident that both the Minangkabau long house and the long 


* This paper was presented at the 45th annual meeting of the American Anthropological 


Association, December 27, 1946. 
? B. Malinowski, “Culture,” Encyclopedia of the social sciences. 
*L. H. Morgan, “Houses and house-life of the American aborigines,” Contributions to North 


American ethnology (Wash. D.C., 1881), pp. 64-65. 
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house still found among most of the Dyaks of Borneo function well for 
their respective cultures. More thorough functional investigation would 
disclose that they function even better than at first supposed. Yet, without 
systematic historical and cartogtaphic research, it would never be supposed 
that the Borneo long house is related to that of Minangkabau, nor could 
the involved nature of Borneo culture as a whole be unraveled. 

Research work of this nature already has been initiated. A paper by the 
present author and Jan O. M. Broek entitled ‘Social organization and the 
long house in Southeast Asia’ is now in press with the American anthro- 
pologist.’ In this paper it is shown that the Iroquois type of long house is 
associated with patrilineal clans on the continent of Southeast Asia from 
ancient Yunnan south. On the other hand, the same Iroquois type of long 
house is associated with matrilineal clans among the Chams and Southern 
Moi of French Indo-China. In Indonesia wherever there are matrilineal 
clans there are likewise long houses; here, the correlation is 100 per cent 
perfect. These matrilineal clans occur in Minangkabau, in a portion of 
Flores, in northwestern Sumba, among the southern Beloe of eastern 
(Portuguese) Timor, and among the Wemale of West-central Ceram. The 
correlation also holds in the little-known islands of the South Moluccas, 
including Leti and Lakor, Luang and Sermata, and Babar. Borneo and 
Celebes occupy a peculiar position. While matrilocal residence, except for 
the Klamantan, is the rule in these islands, yet matrilineal clans are found 
only among the Maajan-Sioeng Dyaks of Southeast Borneo. The long 
house, however, is at present found only among the Poso Toradja of 
Celebes; although, the long communal house is the most spectacular trait 
of the inland peoples of Borneo. It appears, therefore, that this mode of 
residence has been carried from the mainland attached to a particular form 
of house, the communal long house. In confirmation of this conjecture it 
may be added that the Atjehnese of North Sumatra, who have as a rule 
matrilocal residence, probably once had the long house, which is still 
found in Java among the matrilocal Tenggerese of the east. The Gajo and 
Alas of North Sumatra, as well as the people of ‘Tanimbar, are exceptions 
to the general Indonesian rule. They have long houses associated with 
patrilineal clans and patrilocal residence. Thus it is seen that the cor- 
relation of the matrilineate with the long house, owing possibly to dif- 
fusion, works perfectly but one way. 

Historically, it becomes apparent that at least one migration of Indo- 


* This paper contains the reference material on Southeast Asia as well as a map; therefore, 
such information herein will be omitted. 
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nesians came from southern Indo-China carrying with them the matri- 
lineate and the long house to the Indies. The Chams and the southern 
Moi are not only Indonesian in language and in their physical appearance 
but have these two related traits as well. Moreover, the Chams have an 
elaborate rice cult connected with the cultivation of wet rice which has 
found its way to the peoples of Indonesia who cultivate wet rice. Finally, 
there is the geographical proximity of south Indo-China and Indonesia. 

In the present paper I wish to extend the above theory so as to include 
Micronesia in the area which owes the matrilineate to influences from 
south Indo-China. 

According to the survey taken during the war, all of the islands of man- 
dated Micronesia have matrilineal clans excepting Sonsorol, Pul, Merir, 
and Tobi in the southern portion of the western Carolines. These islands 
have patrilineal clans. An exception also must be made to Kapingama- 
rangi and Nukoro in the eastern Carolines where there is a Polynesian 
population lacking clans.* Yet out of the entire mandate only one group 
of islands has both the matrilineate and the lineage long house. This is the 
Palau group. Thus it is evident that the ancient Indonesian influence (not 
the more recent Philippine influence in the Marianas) has penetrated the 
most in the Palau group. This is natural, since the Palaus are the nearest 
to Indonesia. 

There is a linguistic relationship among the words for “house” in 
Micronesia, Indonesia, and Polynesia. In Palau, the word blai means not 
only the Palau communal long house but the lineage which lives in it; 
in Indonesia, the word is bale, and in Polynesia, fale. In Yap the Indo- 
nesian influence already begins to fade. It is no longer the family house 
which belongs to the communal long house type, but the men’s communal 
house, called the failu on the coast and pabai, inland.5 

The Palaus are of special interest because of the strong resemblance of 
their culture to that of Minangkabau, stronger perhaps than to the re- 
mainder of Micronesia. Like Minangkabau, the Palaus have a tendency 
to a gerontacracy with women having a considerable share in the rule. 
Likewise, all wealth was formerly under the ultimate control of women 
and was inherited through the female line.* Also, slavery was unknown in 
Palau. The moiety system is pronounced in Palau, with two sets of func- 


* Civil affairs handbooks: The west Caroline islands; The east Caroline islands; The man- 
dated Marianas islands; The Marshall islands (Washington, 1943-1944). 

° W. H. Furness, Uap. The island of stone money (London, 1910), p. 36. 

* J. Useem, “The changing structure of a Micronesian society,” American anthropologist, 
47 (October-December, 1945), 570. 
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tioning reciprocating moieties. There are also traits resembling the more 
primitive sections of Indonesia as, for example, the pronounced mega- 
lithic culture, and there formerly was some ceremonial head-hunting. 
Palau, Yap, and the Marianas also formerly shared in the use of pottery 
and in the use of young girls in the men’s houses.? A possible form of 
picture-writing appears unique to Palau. Finally, both Yap and Palau 
cultivate wet taro, and rice was grown as a luxury in ancient Guam. The 
taro is worked entirely by the women, in possible imitation of wet rice 
cultivation. In contrast, Palau, Yap, and the Marianas shared with Mela- 
nesia the use of an elaborate form of native currency.* 

In summary, it appears probable that social organization in Micronesia 
was influenced from the continent by way of Indonesia. In addition, it may 
be stated that Micronesia must have had a profound influence on both 
Melanesia and Polynesia. 

One example of the influence of Palau on Melanesia is found in the 
Palau custom of what in Fiji is called the vasu system; that is, the right of 
the nephew to the property of his mother’s brother. Kubary writes: ‘“The 
Obokul (house-hold head) can demand the property of any nephew, and 
again the nephew has the right to step into the house of the uncle, and 
in his absence (in spite of the presence of the wife of the Obokul) take 
away any article; indeed, he can even ask for money from this wife. All 
that the Obokul can do when he returns is to be angry and scold the 
nephew.’”® 

In matrilineal Palau the vasu system has a functional explanation. The 
nephew is but taking property which would be his after the death of his 
uncle. But in patrilineal Fiji and Tonga, to which countries the custom 
has evidently diffused, the vasu is devoid of functional significance. While 
no doubt it is true that among the Tongans, the Fijians, and the Ba Thon- 
ga of Africa (all of whom have the vasu system) the mother’s brother acts 
as a male mother, and the father’s sister as a female father, this is not true 
in Micronesia. On the contrary, the Palau nephew often killed an Obokul 

7W. E. Safford, The useful plants of the island of Guam (Washington: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, contributions from the United States National Herbarium, vol. 9, 1905), p. 105; 


L. Thompson, The native culture of the Marianas islands (Honolulu: Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, bulletin 185, 1945), p. 39. 

* T. Yanaihara, The Pacific islands under Japanese mandate (New York and London, 1940), 
pp. 1-209; A. Kramer, “Palau,” in G. Thilenius’ Ergebnisse der Siidsee-expedition 1908-1910 
(Hamburg, 1906), II B., vol. 3, pp. 266-358; J. Kubary, Die socialen einrichtungen der Pelauer 
(Berlin, 1885), pp. 33-150. 

* Kubary, op. cit., p. 45. 
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if he became tired of awaiting his succession and inheritance.’° Therefore, 
while Radcliffe-Brown was correct in stating that the vasu system does not 
indicate a change from a matrilineal culture to a patrilineal culture in 
situ, his psychological explanation of the vasu system does not appear 
as the cause but perhaps rather as the result of a displaced matrilineal 
custom. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that no school of ethnological thought 
has ever supplanted the necessity for finding and mapping out the distri- 
bution of cultural traits. While, for example, all the long houses of South- 
east Asia may have their differences, and this may hold true even for 
Borneo, or ultimately for a particular tribal division of Borneo, yet they 
also have their resemblances, and it is exactly these resemblances which 
give a clue to the essential function of the long house as such — the housing 
of a patrilineal or matrilineal lineage. As long as we remain in ignorance 
of much of the culture of Indonesia and Micronesia, so long must we 
continue misinterpreting known cultural data in other areas of Oceania. 

Dr. Laura Thompson suggests that the latte sites in the Marianas were 
partly used to support long houses. These latte are the ruins of hundreds 
of upright sites. The individual family houses here were hot long houses, 
but the canoe houses and the men’s houses were. Men’s houses disappeared 
from the Marianas with the introduction of Christianity because the 
Jesuits disapproved of the premarital consorting of the sexes institutional- 
ized in them. The large canoes and also the canoe-sheds of the group 
vanished with suppression of warfare and the spread of western influence." 

The situation then is as follows: In the Palaus both the family houses 
(blat) and the men’s houses (baz) are long houses. The word blai here is 
genitive form of bai, having the usual Palau / infix. In Yap only the men’s 
house is a long house, and the same is true of the Marianas. Evidently this 
Indonesian trait is strongest in the Palaus and weakens as it goes north 
to the Marianas. 

It may finally be remarked that the long house may occur in Indonesia 
as the men’s house along with the single family dwelling house. This is 
true of the clanless Mentawei Islanders off the west coast of Sumatra. 


*” Kubary, op. cit., p. 43. 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “The mother’s brother in South Africa,” South African journal 


of science, 21 (1924), 542-55. 
#2, Thompson, “The function of latte in the Marianas,” Journal of the Polynesian society, 


49-50 (1940-1941), 447-65. 
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The meeting of East and West: an inquiry concerning world understand- 
ing. By F. S. C. Norturop. New York: Macmillan, 1946. xiii, 531 p. 
$6.00. 


After a brief estimate of the contemporary world, an arresting chapter 
on Mexico draws attention to the emotional and aesthetic features of that 
rich culture, and to humanistic influences which, in economics, have 
shifted emphasis from individual property rights, thereby raising political 
issues between the Mexican and United States governments. 

Mexico provides a hint of the world problem, the conflict between the 
emotionally apprehended and theoretically formulated elements of man’s 
experience throughout various cultures. The United States, Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, the Aristotelian-Roman Catholic heritage, China, India, 
and Japan are surveyed in chapters remarkable for the range and amount 
of material and for the detailed analysis whereby economic, political, aes- 
thetic, and religious developments are grounded in various historic phi- 
losophies. 

In the West, the one-substance theory of Aristotle, with its science practi- 
cally confined to common-sense observation, was challenged by Galilei 
and Newton, who on the basis of experiment required a distinction be- 
tween knowledge gained from sense qualities and from theoretical con- 
cepts. Descartes and Locke thereupon separated material and mental 
substances; for Locke, the mental substance, or self, was a blank tablet 
until acted upon by the material substance so as to engender an appear- 
ance of external objects. The emotions were thus stifled; the person, how- 
ever, had property rights which government was instituted to maintain. 
Locke’s two substances were reduced to one by Berkeley and dissipated 
by Hume. Anglo-American economics grew up with emphasis on Locke's 
property rights, centered in Humean atomic individuals, and issued in the 
businessman’s world. Protestant theology relied upon Locke for its con- 
ceptualized doctrines, even after its vital emotional experience was weak- 
ened. As Voltaire’s and Hume’s criticisms have gradually sunk in, Protes- 
tantism has become confused and vapid. 

The chaotic bewilderment of the Anglo-American world is somewhat 
offset by the British attitude toward government as shaped by Hooker 
and Aristotle. This makes the course of government in England easier 
than it is for the New Deal in America. 

In Germany, Kant in his reaction to Hume rescued the self and enabled 
Fichte confidently to postulate the moral ego. This, however, required 
the opposition of the nonego and eventual synthesis in an all-determin- 
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ing absolute. Objectified by Hegel, materialized by Feuerbach, and ap- 
plied by Marx and Lenin, this led to Russian communism. Communism 
is inadequate because in its determinism it tends to identify the “ought” 
with the “‘is.” | 

The chaos of individualism and Protestantism, the inadequacy of an- 
cient and recent Aristotelianism before experimental evidence, and the 
rigidity of the Russian system all show that the West in cultivating the 
“theoretic component” has undervalued the “aesthetic component,” mak- 
ing the latter a mere means to the development of the former. The paint- 
ing of Georgia O'Keeffe is taken as a sign that in America the aesthetic 
component may yet come into its own. 

Turning to the East, we find that China and India have for centuries 
emphasized the immediately given aesthetic component. Tao, jen, Brah- 
man, chit, nirvana, and Buddhist “Thatness” all bear witness to the reality 
of an aesthetic continuum thus apprehended, as in yoga, and partially 
differentiated in particulate persons and things. 

In accordance with this basic emphasis, religion, art, and in striking 
fashion contemporary economic and political problems in China and India 
are interpreted for the West. 

On the world scale, the two opposite emphases of West and East must 
somehow be reconciled. The theoretic and aesthetic components, although 
_ irreducible (p. 304), must be recognized as related in a two-termed “epi- 
stemic correlation,’ which may be many-many instead of one-one. This 
supplants the Lockean three-termed relation of observer, material sub- 
stance, and appearance. With the two components thus joined, we may 
hope for more world unity, although practical wisdom indicates that 
progress must be gradual. 

Passing over some minor questions of Northrop’s interpretation of his- 
torical materials, we can all agree that world problems need formulation 
and suggestions for their solution in inclusive philosophies. Books of this 
kind are all too rare, and the author has accomplished a prodigious task. 
A fundamental question, however, concerns the kind of philosophical 
formulation and suggestion which is most adequate. Northrop’s book, 
with all its unusual emphasis on aesthetics and economics, phrases both 
problem and solution in terms of epistemology, a theory of knowledge. 
In the reviewer’s opinion, it is a fair question whether any epistemology 
is big enough to serve the purpose, and even if we grant that the world is 
to be unified by epistemology, it may be asked whether the epistemology 
adopted in the book is the one to do it. 

Let us take for granted that perception, more or less elaborate (i.e., the 
aesthetic component of our experience of the world), and thinking (1.e., 
the theoretic component) involve one another, and that there is of course 
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an epistemic correlation between them. The assumption is hardly de- 
batable; without it we have Kant’s percepts that are blind and concepts 
that are empty. Perhaps the two are irreducible, but at any rate each is 
used to convey the other. (Whether the connection between them is simple 
or, as for the critical realists, complicated, is beside the point.) In some art 
the conceptual element is at a minimum; in some mathematical physics 
and in logic the perceptual element is at a minimum. 

All this may be taken for granted, but we should also note that both 
percepts and concepts are selective. Each temporarily picks out some por- 
tion of the environment, field, or universe and neglects the rest. Either 
portion may be denoted, or indicated, but only the portion temporarily 
selected may be described in any one set of terms with more justification 
than in the opposite set. : 

Northrop partially recognizes this selection-neglect, or horizon prin- 
ciple, on pp. 335 ff., 341 ff., but disregards it when he describes the neglect- 
ed background as an undifferentiated continuum (it may be differentiated 
and discontinuous), or as all-inclusive, infinite, the same everywhere, or 
spiritual. For any percept or concept, always there is some neglected back- 
ground which we must simply neglect and let it go at that. 

Northrop’s argument implies that we can experience the aesthetic con- 
tinuum, undifferentiated as well as differentiated, immediately and di- 
rectly, with deep and rich emotional content. But we must note that the 
Chinese sage (Plate XIII) is not ‘immersed in nature”; he is quite as 
distinguishable as an O’Keeffian composition on its canvas, and he becomes 
the more distinguishable the more fully he is described. To say that the 
aesthetic experience is indescribable is quite legitimate, but then it be- 
comes only another kind of blank tablet; to affirm that the properties of 
our perception are the properties of the continuum (pp. 302, 331 ff.) is, 
in panpsychist fashion, to extrapolate a questionable epistemology into a 
tenuous metaphysics. 

Unquestionably the world, Eastern and Western, if it is to come to 
unity, must have both the aesthetic and the theoretical component, and 
must do justice to man’s inner experience as well as to the perceived or 
inferred world. But unity will be secured, if at all, among men’s selections, 
with some nondescriptive reference to their neglects; in the conviction 
that matter and spirit are not opposites and, with proper understanding, 
not altogether irreducibles; and that, as both East and West have main- 
tained for centuries, man and the universe resemble one another enough 
to be akin. This last is the great correlation that needs to be established, 
in an inclusive scientific metaphysics and in an enriched religion. 


The University of Minnesota GEORGE P. CONGER 
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A short history of the Far East. By KENNETH Scorr LaTourETTE. New 
York: Macmillan, 1946. xiv, 665 p. $4.75. 


The reviewer would search in vain for grounds of criticism in factual 
detail or interpretation in this further achievement in vulgarization by 
our most productive writer on Far Eastern history. Professor Latourette 
now adds another to the succession of books which have come from his pen 
over the years. Some have involved a lifetime of meticulous research; 
others, as in this case, represent largely a synthesis of material readily 
available but scattered throughout a wide bibliography. 

Departing from his customary concentration on the two great cultural 
entities of the Far East, Japan and China — to the author admittedly a 
“thrice-told tale’’— Professor Latourette now embraces all Eastern Asia 
and the adjacent islands. Indeed, he includes the subcontinent of India 
because of the powerful interchanges of Sinism and Hinduism in that vast 
melting pot of humanity, the southeast of the Eurasian continent and its 
archipelagos. 

In organization the volume represents the divisions conventional for 
the panorama of Fast Asiatic civilizations. For introduction the geographic 
setting is outlined, supported by a series of maps. The earlier autoch- 
thonous cultural and political structures are described in the first major 
part, as pre-Occidental South and East Asia. Then follows a somewhat 
larger section devoted to India and the Far East in revolution. The latter- 
day Extreme Orient receives somewhat more emphasis than the past. 

The present treatment, by no means unprecedented, may claim lucidity 
of style and progressive integration of subject matter as its special merits. 
It provides frankly a handbook not for the specialist but for “those who 
wish such a knowledge of the lands on the eastern shores of Asia as will 
enable them to read intelligently the newspaper dispatches and the maga- 
zine articles that pass by them in endless and often bewildering pro- 
cession.” Thus it meets the continuing demand for a comprehensive text 
on which may be based a general course on the Far East. Brilliantly exe- 
cuted within these limits, it necessarily economizes frequently on the 
specific detail which the more advanced student would require. It is not 
a book useful for reference. For example, Cheng-ting T. Wang and V. K. 
Wellington Koo, personages of importance in the modern international 
relations of China, cannot be found in the index. It is not apparently the 
writer’s objective to present a vast catena of factual material, but rather to 
resketch broadly and in high colors the pageant of East Asiatic historical 
phenomena which to the general reader has normally appeared as a mean- 
ingless procession of drab and obscure events. 

Though the author is admittedly parsimonious with facts, the reader 
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is further guided in whatever field his special interests may fall by the 
highly select bibliographies appended to each chapter. Virtually no 
foreign-language (much less indigenous) sources are cited for the very 
good reason that the average American reader, for whom the book is 
primarily designed, will have neither time nor qualifications for anything 
but English. Considering the high literary level of Professor Latourette’s 
achievement in generalizing Far Eastern history in a most palatable form, 
it is regrettable that his publishers did not provide a format equally 
attractive instead of the sober blue buckram with title, author, and pub- 
| lisher’s names scarcely decipherable in faint gilt lettering. We trust the 
next edition will be in a form more compatible with the exquisite style 
of text and richness of content. A few minor slips may also be corrected, 
such as the aspirate in Tso Chuan (p. 85), the ascription to the Japanese 
alone of the designation of Chosen in various phonetic variants to Korea 
(p. 102), and “Men of T’ang”’ instead of “sons of T’ang (p. 153). 

Esson M. GALE 


University of Michigan 


Population and peace in the Pacific. By WARREN S. THompPson. Chicago: 
| University of Chicago Press, 1946. 397 p. $3.75. 

Warren S. Thompson, our population expert, ventures out into the 
Pacific and does so very successfully. In fact, it is one of the best books 
in that field that we have seen for a long time. If Dr. Thompson would 
learn to use maps more frequently, he would not only be a population 
expert but also an excellent geographer. The step from tables to maps is 
not too difficult to make and would greatly improve the value of his work. 
However, even without maps, we have a major contribution and in ad- 
dition a warning of what lies ahead. His leitmotif is well stated at the end 
of his first chapter. “I cannot see how we can honestly hope to avoid future 
wars and at the same time doom these Asiatic people to a poverty-stricken 
existence, while we exploit the resources of this region which they need 
so badly to enable them to rise a little above the subsistence level.” The 
events of the last year show that this statement of white man’s exploitation 
is no longer applicable to all parts of the Pacific. However, it is difficult to 
quarrel with the author as his reasoning is generally sound and always 
convincing. 

Following a general introduction in which the author brings out the 
fact that most parts of the western Pacific belong to what he calls ‘‘pre- 
industrial countries,” characterized by high birth rates and high death 
rates, he treats the individual sections more in detail, stressing the eco- 
nomic resources and their trend of population. I should like to quote 
some of his concluding statements, because they may arouse interest in 
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the book which deserves the utmost attention of everyone who worries 
about the future of the world, and who does not? 

With regard to Australia, I quote the following sentence: “Australia 
must either increase her population to the point where she can make 
reasonably full use of her resources and thus develop the power to protect 
herself from outside attacks, or she will be conquered and settled by some 
of the Asiatic people.” Australian papers please copy! It is not a pleasant 
statement but it carries a great deal of truth. 

Also worth careful study is his warning about the peace with Japan. 
His feeling is that either we must find a way by which the Japanese can 
continue to industrialize on a scale sufficient to insure themselves of a 
rising standard of living, or we must, by force, keep them so weak that 
they cannot wage war, which means keeping them constantly policed. If 
we do not do either of the two, we must be prepared to fight Japan again 
as soon as she has recovered from her defeat. 

For China Dr. Thompson favors a voluntary control of population 
growth as the only remedy and even feels that our help to modernize and 
industrialize China should be made contingent on her willingness to do 
so. For India also he feels that the only solution lies in the reduction of 
the “teeming of her millions.” Of course, one can argue that such solutions 
are much more easily talked about than accomplished, and that the chances 
at present seem rather small. However, it is difficult not to agree with the 
statement. 

His discussion of the colonial system with reference to Southeastern Asia 
is excellent, although a rather difficult pill to swallow for a Dutchman 
who has been brought up in the tradition of a colonial empire and now 
sees it tumbling. Dr. Thompson argues: “Colonies, spheres of influence, 
reserved areas and other special privileges, should have no place in a system 
devised for the future use of the earth’s resources by all of its people.” 
Here are his conclusions: (1) all people should be treated as equals; (2) the 
guarantee of freedom for the development of resources in the present 
colonial areas should come from an international organization; (3) colo- 
nies should be aided in the development of a better balanced economy; 
and (4) unused or little used areas should be common property to be 
utilized for the benefit of those who need them. 

These are only a few of his conclusions, selected to attract readers, but 
there are many many equally thought-provoking. In fact, no book on the 
topic has offered so many ideas, so well presented. In his final chapter the 
author makes a strong plea for world co-operation. Again quoting him: 
“Our choice is not between complete national organization but between 
adhering to an international organization to which we freely grant certain 
powers to deal with international disputes and remaining at the mercy 
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of any nation which is shrewd enough, strong enough, or ruthless enough 
to get the jump on the rest of us. Who will not prefer the relatively mild 
control of an international body, in whose decisions we actively partici- 
pate, to the control of our life for several years every decade or two by a 
Germany or a Japan which decides when, where, and whom we shall fight 
and how much of our national wealth we will thus waste?” 

Dr. Thompson has done a great service in calling our attention to prob- 
lems we face today and presenting them logically and eloquently. It is a 
job well done. 


Clark University S. VAN VALKENBURG 


America and Russia in the world community. By Haroxtp H. FisHEr. 
Claremont, California: Claremont College, 1946. xii, 175 p. $2.50. 
No subject in current international relations is more significant than the 

one on which Dr. Harold H. Fisher, professor of history at Stanford Uni- 

versity and director of the Hoover Institute on War, Revolution and 

Peace, has written in this book. Nor are there many persons as well quali- 

fied through personal experience of the Soviet Union, gained during the 

administration of Russian relief after World War I and through historical 
study, to clarify issues and aid straight thinking in a situation which 
threatens to be complicated as much by misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation as by inherent difficulties. The contradiction which besets 

American-Soviet relations, as Dr. Fisher points out, arises from the simi- 

larity in their sociocultural conditions and in their ultimate aims to 

build a better life for their people, through economic advance, and the 
sharp contrast in their economic and political systems. This contrast 
existed also in the nineteenth century, though paradoxically it was the 

American republic which was then the revolutionary threat to monarchical 

Europe and particularly to absolutist Russia. This combination of sym- 

pathy and mistrust leads to violent and rapid reversals of feeling as ex- 

emplified in the swing from recent enthusiastic acclaim to present de- 
nunciations of postwar Soviet policy. What was once of little immediate 
concern because of geographical separation has become now of primary 
importance to the maintenance of peace, because by virtue of land mass, 
military potential, and capacity for scientific and technical exploitation 
of natural resources, the United States and the Soviet Union have become 

“the Very Great Powers,” whose ability to work together in the highly 

explosive situations caused by social change in Eastern Europe and in 

Asia will be decisive for the future. 

Without minimizing the difficulties caused by past conflicts, by mutual 
ignorance of each other's country and ideas, and by divergent policies in 
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certain areas, Dr. Fisher shows the great danger inherent in the “two 
worlds” doctrine of inevitable irreconcilability between the purposes and 
systems of the Soviet Union and the United States. One of the most pene- 
trating parts of the book is that in which he makes clear how the bogy of 
communism led not only to the deterioration of American-Soviet relations 
before the war but also to legislative acts curtailing freedom of speech in 
the United States, a twofold development all too marked at the present 
time. His answer to American-Soviet tension and cross purposes is to face 
squarely the necessity of living in the same world, to learn more about 
each other, and to develop economic relations which can aid both Soviet 
reconstruction and American reconversion. His own experience in Russia 
after World War I underlines the emphasis he places on the latter move, 
one which is being all too much neglected at the moment, for, as Dr. Fisher 
shows with the moderation and clarity which distinguishes his whole book, 
only positive co-operation can build up the sense of world community 
which must rest on a recognition of mutual advantage and ultimate com- 
mon purposes. 

He is perhaps too optimistic of growing political moderation in the 
Soviet Union, and it is unfortunate that the book ignores the problem of 
Germany (probably because the lectures of which it is an enlarged form 
were given before the end of the war). However, much of what he says may 
be related to that as well as to other issues with which we are now grap- 
pling. Above all we need his caution to maintain balance and perspective, 
nationally and internationally, to prevent an unreasoning fear of commun- 
ism from undermining a healthy and essential liberalism, and to avoid 
throwing away, either by unreflecting enthusiasm or equally unthinking 
pessimism, our chance to build gradually a more integrated international 
community in which differences in economic systems are a spur to compe- 
tition and not to war. 


Smith College GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


Forever China. By RoBERT PAYNE. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 

1945. ix, 573 p. $3.50. 

With an enthusiasm and determined effort entirely his own to study, 
evaluate, and interpret Chinese culture from its legendary past to the grim 
present, Mr. Payne, war correspondent-poet-professor, has written a vo- 
luminous diary recounting his personal experiences and observations, as 
well as his flights of imagination, during the time he spent in China, from 
late December 1941 to early April 1944. To those who remember the 
author primarily as a war correspondent, and who read his diary as a 
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complete record of China at war during the critical period covered, it is 
disappointingly inadequate and one-sided, for it has ignored many truly 
important social and political problems which confronted the Chinese 
people. However, he has frankly admitted the one-sidedness of the diary 
and informed his readers that he “lived with professors and students and 
farmers, and after the first few weeks saw little of the soldiers” (p. vii). This 
latter remark of the author’s should not be taken too literally, of course, 
for he has recorded also his meetings with Chinese officials, generals, busi- 
nessmen, artists, authors, and so forth, many of which make extremely 
interesting reading. But it is apparent that it is Mr. Payne the poet rather 
than Mr. Payne the war correspondent who speaks with the more per- 
suasive voice throughout the volume. Even his account of the battle of 
Changsha is obviously the work of a poet. That is why in the face of a 
scene of death and desolation he still can watch “with a sensation of awe 
the great white-sailed sampans sweeping down-river” and notice they are 
“like immense swans, gliding gently and noiselessly, the wind creeping 
along the sails but never altering their shape” (p. 46), and dream, while 
lazing under the pines, of the ‘whirlwind of snows in the Boulevard 
Montparnasse” and Spain (p. 47). 

Mr. Payne has shown throughout the diary a keen and sustained interest 
in Chinese poetry, ancient as well as modern. He has even detected a kin- 
ship in it to English poetry of which he is both a mature student and 
rather accomplished master. Sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 
assistance of Chinese poets or scholars, he has managed to translate into 
English some two dozen poems, mostly by leading Chinese poets of the 
past. For a person who is well aware of the “three thousand years of experi- 
ence and gestation” with which each Chinese ideograph is overlaid, such 
an undertaking reveals his courage and commands our admiration. His 
translations in the main follow the originals fairly faithfully. Occasionally, 
however, Mr. Payne takes liberty with the original text either by leaving 
lines untranslated or introducing extraneous matter. For example, in the 
first poem by Ch’ii Yiian translated by him on page 562, lines two, seven, 
and ten of the original are entirely missing. It is interesting to note that 
one poem by Ch’ii Yiian has been twice translated by Mr. Payne. The 
earlier translation (p. 74) has left out line 4 of the original, which is 
restored in the later translation (pp. 562-63). But line 8 of the original is 
inaccurately rendered in the earlier translation as “And dream of the 
furthest reaches of the river” and in the later one as “Dreaming of the 
furthest reaches of the river.” 

Another specimen of Mr. Payne’s taking liberty with the original text 
is to be found in his translation of a poem by Li Po (p. 133). The render- 
ing of its title as ‘““The Bright Moon” is none too accurate or adequate. 
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The final couplet of the original does not tally too well with the trans- 
lation which reads: 


Tonight, from the high towers, they see 
Only an endless white road of sorrow. 


It may also be pointed out here that the poem which has been rendered 
into English on page 137 (No. XII) was written by Tu Fu, not by Li Po, 
as Mr. Payne believes. 

While Mr. Payne generally follows the Wade system in romanizing 
Chinese proper names, he departs from it from time to time. For instance, 
the name of the great Taoist philosopher Chuang Tzu is twice spelled 
“Chuan-tzu” (p. 86), the name of the great lyric poet Ch’ii Yiian is through- 
out the volume spelled “Chu Yuen,” and the name of the T’ang poet, 
Ts’en Ts’an is spelled “Shen Chan” (pp. 133, 134) as well as “Shen Shan” 
(p. 130). Nor is Mr. Payne too careful about the way living Chinese choose 
to romanize their names. Instead of having the name of the former Min- 
ister of Industrial Reorganization of the Chinese Nationalist Government 
conform to the usual spelling of “Wong Wen-hao,” Mr. Payne chooses to 
spell it “Wang Wen-hao” (p. 153). 

Despite its minor shortcomings the work as a whole, however, merits 
high praise and should prove interesting and encouraging particularly to 
those who want to know something about the impact of World War II 
on the spiritual and intellectual life of the Chinese. 


Stanford University SHau WING CHAN 


Sun Yat-sen: a portrait. By STEPHEN CHEN AND RoBERT Payne. New York: 

John Day, 1946. v, 242 p. $3.00. 

This, the latest biography of Sun Yat-sen, has abundant inward evi- 
dences of industrious, informed, and efficient Chinese collaboration in its 
writing. Fully half of it has an unemotionalized style which is typically 
Chinese and not at all like Robert Payne’s English. Inimitable Chinese 
twists of English diction occur, some of them so fresh as to make one 
envious. In the midst of such Chinese stretches, a paragraph may occur 
which is as certainly occidental — perhaps reflecting a Western interpre- 
tation of history — or identifying “we’’ with non-Chinese (p. 61). 

Because of Mr. Payne’s enthusiasm for the Chinese people, I feel sure 
that he must be as regretful as I am that the American publisher has 
focused on him the descriptions of the jacket and has there given the 
public not the least item of information as to who Stephen Chen is. Only 
a few readers will recall that Forever China contains a reference (p. 108) 
to the beginning of this interesting collaboration: 
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February 3rd. (1942)...At an International Peace Conference I met a young 
professor of English in the Military Academy at Shantung. Today he called 
upon me, and we spoke about Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the founder of the Chinese 
Republic. I asked Professor Chen Hsi-fen whether he could recommend a good 
book on Dr. Sun Yat-sen to me, but he shook his head and said there was very 
little of value...There are a few popular lives and a few serious studies of 
important developments in his thought, but nothing comprehensive has been 
written in Chinese. ‘It may be that we are too near him, and therefore we have 
not come to a proper perspective,’ he suggested. . .‘perhaps it will never come, 
for we know every detail of his life almost by instinct.’. . .I was surprised at this 
...and I suggested jokingly that he should write a life in Chinese and I would 
have it translated into English. Rather to my surprise, he immediately assented. 
The life is going to be written. 

Under a date of ten days later (p. 118) Mr. Payne records vividly how 
Professor Chen took him to Dr. Sun Fo, for an interview, to “obtain 
permission for the life of Dr. Sun Yat-sen.” The book’s American jacket 
does feature this filial patronage of the enterprise. Dr. Sun Fo’s very long 
association with the central governing group of Kuomintang China gives 
the biography party sanction also. Future historians will doubtless take 
cognizance of these two facts. Although a party-approved biography, it is 
not a partisan biography in any crude sense. Vituperation against those 
who opposed Sun Yat-sen during his lifetime (so virulent fifteen years ago) 
has no place in this volume. The Kuomintang seems to have outlived its 
elder enemies long enough to have become somewhat generous. Even 
Yiian Shih-kai is here treated with urbanity. 

In spite of advantages of entré to new Chinese sources, this biography 
inevitably builds upon its predecessors. The surprise to me is that the 
lineaments of Sun Yat-sen and the events of his career remain so little 
changed. Here the most vivid episodes are still the ones that caught the 
attention of occidental observers, friends, and journalists and were re- 
corded by them while the happenings were fresh. A few China episodes 
are expanded — notably the rebellion of Chen Chiung-ming in 1922, about 
which Chiang Kai-shek wrote an account. Other episodes are too much 
minimized. Many details — place names and personal names, for example 
—are included because of their interest to Chinese readers. (The biog- 
raphy has probably already been published in a Chinese edition.) The new 
details which have most interested me — as one who wrought out a biog- 
raphy of Sun Yat-sen in the midst of the confusion and controversy of a 
dozen years ago — have been a sentence or paragraph here and there, re- 
porting the reactions and judgments of men who were Sun Yat-sen’s revo- 
lutionary associates. Chiang Kai-shek and Chen Chi-mei are frequently 
cited, 

A properly validated account of Sun Yat-sen’s last days of illness, and 
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of the circumstances under which the now classic will was signed is found 
in the impressive conclusion. The tragedy of the dying man’s profound 
discouragement and sense of failure will remain with me when other parts 
of the book have faded from my mind. Desperately hurt at the fiasco of 
his trip to Peking, weakened by the cancer eating away at his liver, Sun 
Yat-sen had neither heart nor strength to convey a last testament to his 
people. That was penned for him by Wang Ching-wei, and urged upon 
him by the family group about his bed. Now the reciting of that will is 
a part of every political and patriotic meeting in China and of hundreds 
of other convocations and assemblies. Probably the most quoted phrase 
in it is — after 21 years —‘“The revolution is not yet completed.” 
Lyon SHARMAN 


Carmel, California 


The collected wartime messages of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Com- 
PILED BY THE CHINESE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION. New York: John Day, 
1946. 2 vols. xxx, 450; xxx, 437 p. $7.50. 

Since the war the United States has been flooded with books on China 
by journalists, civilian and military observers, and educators. Almost all 
of them are damaging to Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang group in 
power. These two volumes by the generalissimo himself are no exception. 
Anyone who wades through the 160 speeches made during the period, 
1937 through 1945, will be convinced of the plight of China under her 
present leadership. 

Most of the speeches are occasional: annual commemorations of Sun 
Yat-sen’s birthday, of the Mukden incident, of the Lukouchiao incident, 
of the inauguration of the New Life Movement, and openings of Peoples 
Political Councils, etc. The texts reveal a double system of ghost writing: 
they have been prepared from the files by clerks, quoting frequently what 
the generalissimo said last year and the year before; and then they have 
clearly been re-edited after delivery for the benefit of the press. The trans- 
lations are smooth and probably represent fairly well the semiclassical 
style in which they were given. Occasional errors occur. On p. 618, the 
Japanese military leader of the sixteenth century appears as Toyotami 
Hidekichi, where it should be Toyotomi Hideyoshi, and the Meiji states- 
man Tanenobu Soejima appears as Shushin Soejima. They are both plaus- 
ible readings of the Chinese characters, but in both cases the Chinese 
translator reached for a dictionary instead of a history book. On p. 654, 
“Initiation, Repudiation, and Referendum,” would read better as initi- 
ative, referendum, and recall. But such slips are rare, and on the whole 
the English version is idiomatic, if somewhat stuffy. 
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The speeches are primarily exhortatory rather than informative. The 
emphasis is on unity and discipline, with a careful skirting of all contro- 
versial subjects. There is no communist problem — it’s just a matter of 
persuading the communists to give up their armies and obey the central 
government. The political philosophy is borrowed from Japan and Prussia. 
An emotional basis for nationalism and unity is vainly sought in folklore, 
legend, and hero worship. The generalissimo constantly appeals to the 
“Sons of Huang-ti” to return to the virtues of Confucius and the politics 
of the Duke of Chou. It is true that there has been and still is a great deal 
of virtue in the Chinese version of humanism and of social and political 
relationships. But from quite early in Chinese history, political leaders 
have usually been forced to recognize that the common people, especially 
the peasants, are the ultimately important members of society. Chinese 
historians have always recognized this basic principle. ““The Confucian in 
theory and the tyrant in practice” is the Chinese definition of a Fascist, and 
this phrase has increasing currency in China today. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s ideas on international relations are a page out of Li 
Hung-chang’s book. “If Japan wishes to conquer China. ..she will have 
to settle the issue with the other Great Powers” (p. 3); and there are re- 
peated appeals to the United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Russia to 
preserve their interests in China by opposing Japan — the old game of 
playing the powers against one another. The influence of Madame Chiang 
is shown in the Biblical quotations and the Y.W.C.A. program of the New 
Life Movement. In his broadcast on Christmas Eve 1944, Chiang said: 
“My study [has] brought me to the realization that Jesus was not only a 
savior of mankind but also a leader of national, social, and religious revo- 
lution. The revolutionary force which He gave to the world is not unlike 
that which inspired our Three People’s Principles’ (p. 811). 

In contrast to his political and social naiveté, Chiang’s understanding of 
military strategy is shrewd, and his knowledge of Japan was far ahead of 
pre-Pearl Harbor Washington’s. In the summer of 1941, he warned the 
United States, quoting a statement General Honjo made just before the 
Mukden Incident: “China’s revival and the progress of America are equal- 
ly inimical to the national policy of Japan. Preparatory to war with the 
United States, China and Russia must be crushed and a separate country 
made of Manchuria and Mongolia under Japanese occupation. The next 
step must be invasion of Siberia in order to convert both the seas of 
Okhotsk and of Japan into Japanese territorial waters. Going on, we must 
drive the Americans east of Hawaii and the English west of Singapore. 
In this way the Dutch East Indies, Australia, and New Zealand shall all 
come under our hegemony” (p. 619). On November 17, Chiang quoted a 
statement “‘liberal” Prince Konoye made the month before: “If America 
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cannot accommodate herself to the contentions of Japan and the Axis 
powers there will definitely be war’; and one of American-educated Mat- 
suoka: “If America persists in the attempt to maintain the status quo in 
the Pacific there will be nothing for it but war” (pp. 633-634). 

A wide reading of these war messages might do much to damage the 
Nanking government and clarify U. S. policy toward China, but perhaps 
few will read through the tedious and repetitious two volumes. 


University of Colorado EARL SWISHER 


Chinese family and society. By OLGA Lanc. New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1946. xv, 395 p. $4.00. 

Ten years ago under the auspices of the Institute of Social Research 
(Columbia University) and the Institute of Pacific Relations, Olga Lang, 
Russian-born and Russian-trained, conducted a field study of the family 
in China. Chinese family and society is the report of her findings, com- 
pared with and supplemented by historical and literary materials and the 
limited scientific data that prior studies of Chinese life have yielded. 

The book does not describe in any detail the methodological procedures 
that were followed in the original research. Apparently, however, most of 
the various devices that American sociologists have developed for com- 
munity and other surveys were employed to some degree or other. In- 
cluded, for example, are some 644 interviews with regionally scattered 
representatives of different classes and age groups and some 1,700 question- 
naires filled out by college and high school students. The materials, par- 
ticularly the attitudinal data, are often presented uncritically and without 
regard for their inherent limitations. Nevertheless, in view of the vastness 
of the problem, this pioneering attempt at a truly scientific study of the 
Chinese family compares very favorably with its nearest parallel, J. L. 
Buck’s Land utilization in China; and until a great many more specialized 
studies of the Chinese are made, Chinese family and society will of ne- 
cessity be the authoritative source. 

Olga Lang does not approach the Chinese family as an independent 
social structure operating in a vacuum. She clearly recognizes that, al- 
though Chinese society has been consistently family-centered throughout 
the historic period, the family, like any other social structure, has been 
functionally interdependent with all the other social elements that have 
made up the total society. Some of the earlier studies of the Chinese family 
abstracted the institution from its matrix; and in order to avoid the dis- 
tortions that appear when such a procedure is followed, Olga Lang has 
endeavored to examine the Chinese family in its relations with such other 
major social elements as the economic and political systems. This approach 
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is certainly a sound one; it will not, however, be so startlingly new to 
American sociologists, who have long been aware of the interdependence 
of social elements, as the author seems to expect. 

Chinese family and society covers a wide range of specific topics and is 
supplemented by an extensive bibliography and an appendix, which gives 
in tabular form the results of the elaborate questionnaire survey. The first 
six chapters, which constitute Part I, are a description of the family system 
in old China before Chinese society had any important contacts with the 
West. Included here are considerations of such subjects as the relationship 
between the family and the state, the role of Confucianism and ancestor 
worship, and the status of women within the family. The materials make 
clear that the details of the structure of the family varied from time to 
time, from place to place, and from class to class. The peasant family, for 
example, was more often of a small-unit rather than large-unit type. What- 
ever its specific form, the family was everywhere the center of Chinese 
society and was always functionally interwoven with the other aspects of 
the social system. 

The sixteen chapters that comprise Part II present Miss Lang’s findings 
in regard to the family in contemporary China. The topics of this Part 
consist of such broad subjects as the new economic and social circum- 
stances that the family now meets in both rural and urban China and 
such specific matters as the current role of the clan and the relations of 
husband and wife in the various forms of family life that exist in China 
today. The focus of attention is on the extent and direction of the changes 
that have been taking place in the Chinese family system as the whole of 
Chinese society has been changing under the impact of Western culture 
and peoples. 

Miss Lang’s evidence indicates that a sort of patternless confusion has 
come about in the Chinese family system during the last hundred years 
or so, with the general rates and directions of change varying from item 
to item and from class to class. In general, changes have occurred. more 
rapidly among the urban intellectual classes and least rapidly among the 
rural peasantry, who have been least affected by the ideological, techno- 
logical, and organizational borrowings from the West. The actual se- 
quences of changes, however, have not been constant. Among the upper 
and upper-middle classes of the cities family attitudes and sentiments have 
evidently changed much more rapidly than have family practices. This 
would indicate that with these classes it has been ideological borrowings 
that have most profoundly disturbed the status quo. Among the workers 
and peasants, on the other hand, family practices have apparently changed 
more rapidly than have sentiments and attitudes toward family life. The 
inference is that with these latter classes such changes as have occurred in 
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family life have been forced by antecedent changes in the technological 
and economic bases of family life. 

The changes that have occurred in the various elements of the family 
system have been irregular and unpatterned. Nepotism, for example, has 
persisted, even though the attitudes, sentiments, and economic conditions 
favorable to it have largely disappeared. Ideological liberation from de- 
pendence on the family unit has frequently run far ahead of economic 
opportunities for self-maintenance outside the family. In general, children 
are less strongly attached to the old family system than are their elders; 
but in some instances the reverse is true — parents have been more liberal 
in regard to family matters than have their children. 

Miss Lang seems to feel that her study offers support to the Ogburnian 
thesis of social lag, i.e., that in periods of social disequilibrium techniques 
change more rapidly than do organizational forms. A careful reading of 
her evidence, however, suggests that the opposite thesis—that organization- 
al changes, induced by ideological changes, force the adoption of new and 
appropriate techniques — is quite as tenable. Thus this reviewer feels that 
Miss Lang’s study more nearly supports those who hold that social change 
is chaotic and is not to be encompassed by any single “law” of change. 

Stylistically, the book is something of a hybrid. Although the writing 
is clear and concise throughout, the author never makes up her mind 
whether she is writing for a popular or scholarly audience. Thus journal- 
istic lead sentences and titles, such as ‘““Are modern marriages happy?” 
are interspersed between tabular presentations of quantitative data and 
cautious scholarly writing. This frequent shift of style is, to this reviewer 
at least, somewhat disturbing; reading this book is a bit like jumping 
from an article in the American journal of sociology midstream into an 
article in the Saturday evening post. 

The book, however, conveys a strong impression of the Chinese family, 
both past and present, as a highly varied, complex, and remarkably adap- 
tive institution. This impression is in marked contrast to the stereotyped 
concept of the Chinese family as a universal and fixed system, a concept 
that developed among Westerners during the early centuries of contact, 
and that has since been strengthened by many scholarly as well as most 


popular authors. 


Stanford University RIcHARD T’. LAPIERE 
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China and America: the story of their relations since 1784. By Foster 
RHEA DULLEs. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1946. vii, 277 p. 
$2.75. 

The growth of American interest in China, stimulated by the war and 
the increasing popular awareness that the destinies of China and the 
United States are bound together at many points, demands more wide- 
spread familiarity with the historical relations between these two coun- 
tries. While China and America is not likely to be a “best seller,’ being 
perhaps too scholarly for the popular taste, it is broadly conceived and 
interestingly written, and it deserves to be widely read. Commencing with 
the opening of American trade at Canton in 1784, the author tells the 
story of Chinese-American relations down to the Truman statement of 
American policy toward China of December 15, 1945 and the subsequent 
dispatch of General George C. Marshall to Chungking. 

One of the most commendable features of the book is the inclusion of 
a considerable amount of material that is not strictly diplomatic in charac- 
ter. The tendency in earlier books on Chinese foreign relations has been 
to devote nearly all attention to such subjects as extraterritoriality, immi- 
gration, the Open Door doctrine, the Washington Conference, and the 
Manchurian incident — neglecting other equally important matters which 
do not fall strictly within the field of diplomacy. Particularly in his chap- 
ters entitled “American interest in the Orient” and “Our stake in China,” 
but also at various points in other chapters, Professor Dulles discusses 
economic and cultural matters which are no less significant to Chinese- 
American relations than are the activities of diplomats. 

Much research still needs to be done on the nondiplomatic aspects of 
Chinese-American relations. Too little is known, for example, of the influ- 
ence which has been exercised in China by American missionaries and 
American-educated Chinese, and of the effects of missionary reports and 
the views of American businessmen on American thinking. Professor 
Dulles has made use of the researches of such scholars as Arthur E. Christy, 
K. S. Latourette, and J. W. Pratt, but much more still must be done along 
the lines pioneered by these men and by E. R. Hughes in The invasion 
of China by the western world and Mary Gertrude Mason in Western 
concepts of China and the Chinese, 1840-1876. 

In the field of cultural relations more research is desirable on the ex- 
change of students, technicians, and professors; on the effects in each 
country of the presentation of the other country through books, news- 
papers, radio, and movies, and on the study in each country’s schools of 
the language, history, and institutions of the other. A recent analysis of 
the last mentioned type of material in American school textbooks (Howard 
E. Wilson, ed., Treatment of Asta in American textbooks [New York: 
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Institute of Pacific Relations, 1946]) is a good example of one kind of 
useful research along this line. 

A large variety of subjects relating to the economic and financial re- 
lations of the United States and China await the attention of competent 
scholars, as well as the many aspects of Chinese-American relations during 
and since the war. Professor Dulles has touched on most of the subjects 
suggested above and has given some of them considerable attention. China 
and America promises not only to be widely used in college and university 
classes but also to share the general popularity of his earlier book on 
Russian-American relations, The road to Teheran. 


Cornell University KNIGHT BIGGERSTAFF 


Ritual bronzes of ancient China. By PHyLLIs ACKERMAN. New York: Dry- 
den Press, 1945. vi, 114 p. $6.00. 


This light quarto is a contribution from the Iranian Institute in New 
York to the large and growing list of books in English on the early Chinese 
bronzes, which by common agreement are unexcelled by any similar body 
of metal work produced in any part of the world in any age. According to 
the author’s preface, the book is an offshoot of studies in the textiles of 
west Asia. 

The discussion is in forty-three double-column pages, documented by 
four pages of crowded notes, but without Chinese characters or facsimiles 
of the inscriptions. It bears upon two points: Anatolian-Azerbaijan origin 
of major elements of Chinese culture, and sex symbolism in the bronze 
designs. Both the eastward diffusion and the fecundity theory are familiar 
in this field. Here they are particularized and pressed to extremes which 
seem fantastic. 

Normal fertility symbolism is overworked, and even abnormality is 
adduced (p. 96). If one could agree in any considerable measure, one could 
simply say so here. But to deny points of fact, specifically, one here would 
have to take recourse to Latin, and even so the result would bring blushes 
to the pale pages of this QUARTERLY. The book however is in English, often 
plain English, with even a couple of entries of anatomical nomenclature 
in the glossary of terms. Stark as it is, the book is not spicy reading. A 
reader does not receive the impression of an aim to make a book to be 
banned in Boston. 

Staying clear of sex particulars for the sake of delicacy, one may mention 
some innocuous details to illustrate typical errors. The Chinese word ting 
does not mean tripod as against four-leg vessels (p. 99). The character for 
the word chiieh is not based on a bird pictograph (p. 101); the paleograph 
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was a pictograph of the vessel form. The character for the word chu, 
master, is not an integral pictograph (p. 80), but a compound of a dot or 
blob (Rad. 3) and either the jade sign or another (lamp ?) sign which con- 
verged in the jade sign (Rad. 96). Chevron-like lines are natural on water- 
buffalo horns and need not be construed as conifer needles laid on bronze 
horns (p. 96). The short Shang bronze inscriptions are surnames of origi- 
nal owners and/or temple names of deceased to whom the vessels were 
dedicated, not foundry marks (p. 78). Longer inscriptions have the names 
in sentences and make the usage clear. 

A curious instance of accepting error is the reference to multiple 
anachronous inscriptions on a single vessel (p. 78), something that simply 
does not occur. The source is not cited but must be The Chinese exhi- 
bition (London, 1936), plate 28, where five inscriptions are printed, i.e. 
four in addition to the one belonging to the vessel there shown (exhibit 
145), a let now in the Pillsbury Collection, Minneapolis. The photog- 
rapher had as usual put together enough inscriptions to fill a negative, 
and an editor neglected to cut apart the print. 

The illustrations, in 66 plates, come first in the book and occupy more 
space than the discussion. All told there are 76 bronzes and 2 jades, quite 
well reproduced in monochrome. All the objects are in the United States 
or Canada, and illustrations of most of them have been published before. 
Although selected to serve the inferences in the discussion, the plates 
nevertheless give a pleasing sample of Shang and Chou bronzes, covering 
the chief forms and several celebrated specimens, all in a neat volume less 
bulky and costly than some productions de luxe showing fewer pieces. 

The datings are somewhat loose, e.g. plate 13, the Ch’eng Wang ting, 
which is marked as Shang or Early Chou, is Early Chou and not Shang, 
being inscribed “Ch’eng Wang tsun.”’ This inscription was cast in the 
metal when the vessel was made, and that therefore could not have been 
before the reign of the Chou king Ch’eng Wang. 


ROSWELL S. BritTTroN 


New York University 


Our neighbors, the Chinese. By VAUGHAN WuiTE. New York and Toronto: 
Rinehart and Company, 1946. xiv, 267 p. $2.75. 


Miss White has lived in several parts of China, south, central, and north. 
She speaks the language — several dialects of it. She evidently knows vari- 
ous types of Chinese people and has met personally many of China’s leaders 
in recent years. China appears to her as different from the West but not as 
a “topsy-turvy” world, and in her comparisons she ‘concedes certain su- 
periorities to the Chinese.” 
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In her first two chapters she explains and illustrates the Chinese point 
of view that the power of the mind and human relationships are more 
important than physical comforts, but she holds that “in over-emphasizing 
the mind China forgot about material life,” and that “China neglected 
action for the joy of talk.” Chinese ideas of legal procedure are cleverly 
contrasted with those of the West, and we are told how and why the 
Chinese generally have considered themselves superior to the rest of the 
world. 

The third, fourth, and fifth chapters deal with the peasants as the most 
important element in China, as illustrated in the life and teachings of Sun 
Yat-sen and other leaders, with the war lords, who are now eliminated, 
and with observations on Tibet and its rulers. 

A chapter contrasting the Japanese and Chinese seems to reflect war- 
time prejudice, being strongly pro-Chinese and strongly anti-Japanese. In 
another the virtues of modern Chinese women are extoiled, even at the 
expense of Chinese men, with illustrations reaching a climax in the 
women of the Soong family, especially Madame Chiang Kai-shek. A short 
chapter tells of how Sun Yat-sen received help from the Russians, and 
how after his death they helped to make a saint of him. Chapters 9 and 10 
are devoted to Chiang Kai-shek, his youth, his ideals, his unification of 
China, his relations with other leaders, and his agreement with the Rus- 
sians of August 1945. The following chapter shows how Chinese ideals 
clash with those of communism, but the next one comes back to the guer- 
rillas whose exploits seem to have eclipsed those of General Chiang in the 
view of the West (yet Chiang’s successes have placed him among the world’s 
foremost military strategists). The last chapter presents the Chinese who ' 
have settled abroad but still keep close connections with China, largely 
through the Kuomintang. 

The material is not chronologically arranged, nor is it a comprehensive 
view of China as one might seek it in a textbook. It resembles rather a 
collzction of somewhat related articles suitable for a periodical. Occasional 
mistakes are found as where mention is made of “The Prince Regent, 
Hsuan Tung, father of the last Emperor Henry Pu Yi” (p. 162). Again on 
page 208, “In Russian, small village units, known as ‘zemstvos,’ were the 
original communes.” The word “mir” should be used instead of ‘‘zemstvo.”’ 

Although many of the general facts about the Chinese people are not 
new, the story is well told; it flows easily and entertainingly and contains 
new observations and incidents which are worth relating. 

CARROLL B. MALONE 


Colorado College 
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Japan’s prospect. EptrEp By DoucLas Harinc. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. x, 474 p. $4.00. 

This is one of the most informative and most comprehensive of the 
recent books on Japan. Against the background of Japanese history, social 
structure, and national resources, the nine contributors to this unique 
symposium investigate the prospects and future of a stripped and chas- 
tised Japan in the postwar world. The emphasis throughout the book is 
on the many economic factors and problems that will go into the making 
of the peace treaty and may well prove the testing ground for a none too 
lenient but nevertheless just and workable peace. Questions of the re- 
sources available in Japan proper and the type of industrial development 
to be permitted by the victor nations assume, as can readily be seen, para- 
mount importance. Consequently the chapters “Japan, a have or have-not 
nation,” “The Japanese farm-tenancy system,” “The industrial and com- 
mercial prospects,” and “Population and social structure” are especially 
noteworthy. They add substantially to our knowledge of pre-war and 
present day Japan. 

Some of the other chapters — those on history, religion, and ideology — 
cover rather familiar ground. However, they help not a little to prove that 
the difficulties which beset Japan do not stem, as we have often been made 
to believe, exclusively from physical, geographical, and economic limi- 
tations. There are other limitations, less tangible, to be sure, but no less 
real: the strong cultural homogeneity of the population, the feudal atti- 
tudes and traditions that still survive in many social organizations, and 
the extreme nationalistic bias which is quite ready to adopt foreign tech- 
niques and inventions but stubbornly denies reality to all foreign ide- 
ologies. 

Out of this series of twelve studies two things emerge. The first is the 
painstaking labor of research that went into what might perhaps be called 
a tentative blueprint for the coming peace settlement. The presentation 
of facts and trends and possible future developments is sound and well 
documented and to a certain extent even authoritative; for the various 
authors were all connected with the Harvard School of Overseas Adminis- 
tration, where many Army and Navy officers were trained for civil-affairs 
work in Japan. The second main feature of this symposium is the rather 
liberal-minded attitude and the, on the whole, fair approach of the re- 
spective authors to a very delicate problem. The book should be placed 
high on the list of worth-while reading. 

But a word or two of criticism may be added. A few isolated passages 
are a source of irritation for a “reactionary” who thinks that it is necessary 
to define certain important terms if clear ideas are to be presented. What 
is really meant, to mention just two terms, by “divinity of the emperor” 
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(p. 215) and “ancestor worship” (p. 225)? Many readers doubtless will take 
these terms in their strict philosophical sense, whereas to the Japanese 
they clearly and exclusively mean kami; and to them, as the author else- 
where rightly remarks, “kami, however vaguely defined intellectually, is 
a profound reality of feeling which should be distinguished from religious 
behavior in the Occidental sense. The vital element is not belief, but a 
routine action — the seasonal round of festivals, the honorable shrine- 
goings, the bewitchments effected by foxes and badgers....” (p. 249). 
We have heard so much about emperor-worship recently that it is about 
time we get at the reality behind it. As to the problem of overpopulation 
— if the various statements (pp. 4—5, 40, 164) are to be taken as meaning 
that the only solution for Japan will be to stop multiplying and growing, 
then the present reviewer heartily disagrees. 


Sophia University, Tokyo Gustav Voss, S.J. 


Shinto: the unconquered enemy. By RosBert O. BALLou. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1945. xi, 239 p. $2.75. 

Robert O. Ballou has done, in this book, what was still left undone in 
The bible of the world, of which he is the editor. He now provides us 
with a brief but comprehensive anthology of material, ancient and mod- 
ern, pertaining to Shinto. Most of the source material collected here has 
never been easily available to the public, being practically secreted in older 
volumes of the Transactions and proceedings of the Japan society of 
London and of the Transactions of the Asiatic society of Japan, and in 
brief notations in D. C. Holtom’s The national faith of Japan, which is 
out of print. The excerpts from the Kojtki especially are well chosen; parts 
which Chamberlain rendered only in Latin have been translated into Eng- 
lish. This modern reprinting of an old classical translation, however, 
brings even more to light the dire need for a new translation. Nobody 
today will feel quite comfortable about Chamberlain’s rendering kami as 
deity. 

Throughout the first part of the book, which presents the author's sur- 
vey of the history and meaning of Shinto, one feels the strong influence 
of D. C. Holtom’s careful and enlightened analyses — which is about the 
best that can be said about anyone’s effort to dive into things Japanese. 

In his most provocative chapter, entitled “The ray of hope,” Mr. Ballou 
recommends considering the Shinto sects as ‘‘our best allies,” while we 


cannot dare to adopt religious tolerance toward state Shinto, which has 
distorted the natural and healthy course of Japan’s religious development. 

Ballou praises the ‘‘capacity for unity and fidelity to an idea” as charac- 
teristic of the Japanese people, and says “that capacity, properly directed, 
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can make as great a contribution toward the progress of civilization as, 
in this century, it has made to retrogression” (p. 80). He therefore rightly 
asks our propagandists to “make the most minute study of all Shinto 
literature from A. D. 712 (the Kojiki) to the present day and enlist the 
cooperation of the Shinto sects” (p. 81). 

Thus we may arrive at an “enlightened universalism” for which Ballou 
sees and quotes plenty of evidence within the history of Buddhist missions 
as well as among the rationalistic critics of the Shinto system in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The volume has proved to be a convenient handbook in university 


courses. 


Stanford University FREDERIC SPIEGELBERG 


American expansion in Hawaii, 1842-1898. By SyLVESTER K. STEVENS. 
Harrisburg: Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, 1945. viii, 
320 p. $4.50. 

This book surveys the political, diplomatic, and economic background 
which underlay the events leading up to the reciprocity treaty of 1876 and 
to annexation in 1898. Its author states that the study is “an attempt to 
show the continuity of forces and events in the history of American ex- 
pansion in Hawaii. ..and to show that the ultimate annexation of Hawaii 
in 1898 was the product of typical American frontier expansion, and not 
a sporadic adventure in imperialism” (p. vii). That American sandalwood 
traders, whaling men, missionaries, derelicts, merchants, and planters 
played a dominant part in Hawaiian development throughout the nine- 
teenth century is evident to a casual reader of Hawaiian history: Stevens, 
if he had wished, might have begun his story earlier in 1820 when the first 
shipload of missionaries came to the Islands from Tremont Street in Bos- 
ton, or even before, in view of occasional visits of trading ships to the 
Islands. 

The study actually begins with the doctrine asserted by President Tyler 
in 1842, that the United States sought no exclusive advantage or control 
over the Islands, and would decidedly resent the adoption of an opposite 
policy by any other power. The Hawaiian kingdom was at the time main- 
taining its sovereignty uneasily: between the years 1839 and 1843 there 
were three separate threats, culminating in the forced cession of sover- 
eignty to a British commission which ruled for four months. In the back- 
ground lay the already existing ties with the United States developed by 
American missionaries, by traders bound across the Pacific to the Orient, 
by whalers from New England who provisioned at Honolulu and Lahaina, 
and by American merchants well established in Honolulu. 
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The narrative evidences the unchanged basic pattern of relationships 
to foreign powers over the next half-century: there was continued Ameri- 
canization of the Islands, and continued fear by the United States govern- 
ment that the Islands might be seized by some foreign power. That the 
Islands were not absorbed by some power before 1898 was not due to any 
self-restraint by Great Britain, France, and the United States individually 
but only to mutual restraint through agreement or through threat. The 
situation was evidently one of unstable equilibrium: Hawaii might have 
lost its independence at any time through the enterprise of some ambitious 
naval commander who would leave it to his foreign office to explain things 
away, or through a shift in the internal political weather of one outside 
power, or through an agreement in which Hawaiian wishes would play 
small part or none. As the century wore on, sugar became the all-important 
Island industry. ‘The United States market was by far the most promising: 
in 1893 Lorrin Thurston of Honolulu could assert to the President of 
the then Hawaiian republic, “The simple fact is that we have got no 
market for anything except the United States’. Had the independence 
of the Islands been secure, the Hawaiian planters and business men would 
have preferred nothing more than a permanent reciprocity agreement to 
remove the U. S. tariff duty from Hawaiian sugar. But independence was 
not secure, and the renewing of reciprocity rights once obtained was an 
uncertain and wearing business. Most of the Hawaiian businessmen were 
American in origin. The best policy to follow was obvious: they would 
push for annexation with the United States, and so try to protect them- 
selves against both the evils they feared, reimposition of a U. S. tariff 
against their sugar, and conquest by some other power. 

The Hawaiian experience therefore contrasts sharply with the conven- 
tional portrait of a great power taking the initiative to absorb a small and 
weak one. The reciprocity treaty of 1876 which decisively orientated the 
Islands to the United States was a Hawaiian measure from beginning to 
end, and was persisted in despite earlier rebuffs from Washington. Annex- 
ation itself was achieved only as a result of Hawaiian activity and pressure, 
and after one rejection and much delay in Washington. 

On one significant point connected with reciprocity Stevens is clearly 
in error: it is far from true that prior to the treaty the sugar industry was 
languishing, that ‘‘there is no questioning the desperation of the planter 
class” (p. 127). If we compare average exports of sugar (for two-year periods 
in order to minimize chance fluctuations) for 1864-65, with those for 
1869-70, and with those for 1874—75, we find successive increases of 44 
per cent and 34 per cent. This expansion is surer evidence than the con- 
ventional complaints of the planters. The industry had by the 1870's 
completely outgrown the difficult and experimental stage of the forties 
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and fifties. There were still problems — when have costs not followed close 
on the heels of returns? — but the industry was established, technically 


_ progressive, and expanding consistently despite the pressure of declining 


sugar prices as the Civil War inflation ended. It is not possible to take 
seriously the legend that Hawaiian sugar was in the doldrums until rescued 
by reciprocity. 

But this fault is a minor deficiency in a study which is generally well 
done, with exhaustive resort to original sources in the National Archives, 
the Archives of Hawaii, and elsewhere. Sometimes the proliferation of 
detail is tedious; sometimes the story becomes quite dramatic, in its inter- 
weaving of political motives, business interests, and matters of personality. 
This will be a useful reference work. 


Harvard University ‘THEODORE MorGAN 


Calabashes and kings: an introduction to Hawaii. By STANLEY D. Porreus. 
Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1945. xvi, 245 p. $3.50. 


This readable book is, as defined by the subtitle, an “introduction” 
to a rather large subject. It is not a complete introduction, for the author 
has chosen to develop only a few of the many themes which might appear 
in an essay intended to introduce the reader to the complexities of Ha- 
waiian history and society. It is, within the limits set by the author, 
generally reliable, scrupulously fair, and entertainingly and shrewdly 
presented. 

The book is divided into two parts of approximately equal length. The 
first is a narrative and to some extent an analysis of certain salient trends 
of Hawaiian history, especially those which continue to exert an influence 
upon the course of Hawaiian development. The themes which have been 
selected for attention have been chosen with considerable discrimination, 
and they are described and interpreted with critical and reasoned judg- 
ment. Neither in narrative nor in analysis has the author made any novel 
contribution; rather he has weighed the studies and observations of others 
and selected those explanations and interpretations which appear to him 
to have the greatest validity. The closing chapter of this part, entitled 
“Perplexities in paradise,” deals with certain contemporary issues, such 
as monopoly, the position of various racial and national groups in the 
conglomerate population, and the desire for statehood. It is only in this 
chapter that the author devotes any considerable attention to those prosaic 
but significant social and political questions which are of such great 
importance in molding the present and future of the territory. 

The second part of the book is less satisfactory. It is devoted to a de- 
scription of the topography and scenery of the four principal islands, 
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with rather disproportionate attention to the marvelous and the pictur- 
esque, including volcanoes, remote and almost inaccessible valleys, the 
fleeting beauty of cloud formations, or the effects of sun and shadows in 
certain specific localities. These indeed may be features to attract the 
admiration of the tourist, but too much attention to them is a distortion 
of the picture. 

The author has not hesitated to express his own judgments on many 
points. He defends the missionaries against some of the most serious of 
the accusations which have been directed at them; he tends to defend also 
the so-called “‘big five’ against the charge that they maliciously usurped 
control of the economic life of the Islands to the injury of the mass of the 
inhabitants; he rebukes those who believe that the sole or major value of 
the archipelago is to be measured in terms of military necessity; he mar- 
shals with skill the arguments for statehood; and he closes with what 
appears to be a favorite theme, that the lure of Hawaii is the sense of 
security and peace which it offers to those who would escape “the nervous, 
feverish, hurrying spirit that is the bane of modern existence.’ These are 
the views of a man who obviously is well acquainted with Hawaii and are 
the sections of the book which will be of greatest interest to those who 
need no introduction to the Islands. The uninitiated who wish to begin 
their study of things Hawaiian with some brief and palatable reading will 
find in this volume the answer to their quest. It is entertaining and, at 
times, witty, and the reader need only bear in mind that it is an intro- 
duction and no more. 


HAROLD WHITMAN BRADLEY 


Claremont Graduate School 


The good fight. By MANUEL Luis QuEzon. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1946. xxiv, 336 p. $4.00. 


The good fight is a success story in the best American tradition. Manuel 
Quezon, son of educated but impecunious parents, worked his way through 
college. As a lawyer entering politics at the bottom of the ladder he rose 
step by step to the highest position his countrymen could offer, that of the 
first president of the Philippine Commonwealth. The story of this one 
man’s life, too, is a reflection of the evolution of American policy in the 
Philippines. 

Quezon, for family reasons, did not take part in the uprising against 
Spain. He did volunteer for service in the struggle against the United 
States in 1899, and he became leader of the guerrilla forces which were 
pushed into Bataan. Emaciated from hunger and sickness he finally sur- 
rendered and was taken as a prisoner to General Arthur MacArthur at 
Malacajian palace. It took only a few years of American occupation to con- 
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vince him of the sincerity of the promise to free his country after the 
people had been trained for self-government. For the rest of his life he 
fought to win that independence by demonstrating the political capacity 
of his people. What emotions must have surged through him when he 
entered that same palace after his inauguration in 1934, and when he was 
received later at Corregidor by the American commanding general with 
honors second only to those accorded the president of the United States. 
A good fight! 

To the end of his life Quezon held to his faith in America. Only once 
did he waver — during the dark days in the tunnels of Corregidor when 
it became evident that the little military force could not hold out against 
the Japanese until help arrived. The burden of responsibility to his own 
countrymen, whom he had led into “a complete war effort,” weighed 
heavily upon him. But his purpose became clear when a message arrived 
from President Roosevelt, placing the Philippine effort into focus. The 
chapter “Communications with Washington” is the best in the book. 

Except for three chapters, written from Quezon’s notes, by close friends, 
the book was dictated in English with the help of only a few notes or docu- 
ments, most of the source material having been lost, destroyed, or taken 
by the Japanese. Although published in 1946, this is a wartime book. It 
has a thesis to prove — the value to the American war effort of Philippine 


resistance. 


Washington State College HERBERT J. Woop 
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I see the Philippines rise, by Carlos P. Romulo (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Company, 1946. xi, 273 p. $2.75), is an autobiographical account which 
supplies a graphic understanding of the new Philippines. General Romulo, an 
editor and author of earlier books, holds a Pulitzer prize. He has served as an 
aide to General MacArthur, as Resident Commissioner of the Philippines, and 
as head of his people’s delegation at the San Francisco Conference. As the radio 
Voice of Freedom he encouraged the Filipino resistance movement. Through 
his addresses to Congress and in many American cities he became the symbol 
of his country’s aspirations. Shuttling back and forth across the Pacific he was 
at the side of MacArthur, Quezon, or Osmefia on many important occasions. 
His sense of historical trends and dramatic moments presents as highlights 
Bataan, Leyte, and the liberation of Manila, in all of which he was vividly 
involved. The inclusion of numerous documents broadens this volume into 
something of a source book. The General’s confidence in his nation’s future is 
matched by his gratitude to and admiration for the American people. Like 
Ernie Pyle, he genuinely shares the life and problems of his associates. Himself 
a devout Catholic, he praises a Protestant chaplain’s assistant, Lew Ayres, whose 
bravery and resourcefulness on shipboard and beachhead, and whose faith in 
the divinity of man enacted a story more compelling than any he had portrayed 
as the Dr. Kildare of the screen. The author was deeply concerned over his wife 
and children whose fate under Japanese rule was unknown for years; eventually 
he learned of their safety and participation in underground efforts, and re- 
ceived from them stimulating letters. The family reunion affords a happy cli- 
max. General Romulo stresses the cost and futility of war and the necessity 
for discovering and applying the techniques of freedom, justice, and peace. 
His work exemplifies the spirit which alone can build one world. (Earl Crans- 
ton, Dartmouth College) 


Chinese wit and humor, by George Kao (New York: Coward-McCann, 1946. 
xxxv, 347 p. $3.75), proves the generalizations frequently made by Americans, 
who have learned really to know the Chinese, that the people from both coun- 
tries laugh at the same jokes. If you would test the validity of this generali- 
zation, the opportunity to do so is now within reach. The process is simply to 
read a fair sampling of the many selections from Chinese philosophers of an- 
tiquity or the writers of our day which Mr. Kao has assembled with such care. 
Rarely will you have to reread a selection to get the point, for it is there as an 
irresistible source of amusement to readers from the East and West alike. 
Would you like an example to whet your appetite? Here is one from the phi- 
losopher Han Fei Tzu, cold, logical, realist, under the title “Measurement for 
shoes”: “A man of Cheng was about to buy a pair of shoes. He measured the 
length of his feet but forgot to take the measurement with him when he went 
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to the market place. ‘I must go back and get my measurement,’ he said to the 
shoe man when he discovered his oversight, and forthwith went back home. 
When he returned to the market, the market had already closed. ‘Why didn’t 
you try the shoes with your feet?’ someone asked him. ‘I'd rather trust my meas- 
urement than my feet,’ was his reply.” Here, then, is an anthology of wit and 
humor which contains selections from Confucius and onward through the ages 
to our present day. It is a definite contribution to the literature of international 
understanding. The insights which this book affords into Chinese life and 
thought are not to be considered as superficial just because they are enjoyable. 
Such judgment would, indeed, be thought of as humorous by the Chinese sages 
from whose writings Mr. Kao has assembled his splendid collection! (C. O. 
Arndt, New York University) 


China yesterday and today by Eleanor Lattimore (St. Louis: Webster Publish- 
ing Company, 1946. 110 p.) is one of the Institute of Pacific Relations series of 
pamphlets for use in high schools. It bears a close resemblance in many particu- 
lars to The making of modern China by Owen and Eleanor Lattimore but is 
written to fit the tastes and background of a younger audience. In general its 
discussion of Chinese geography, history, and modern affairs is well suited to 
its purpose. There are a few points which might well be questioned. Should the 
whole area formerly included in the Manchu empire be called “China,” as on 
page 10? Why include a full-page picture of a Taoist priest (p. 47) when the 
pamphlet contains no real explanation of Taoism? Is it correct to say that after 
the establishment of the T’ang dynasty, China never again fell apart (p. 53)? 
Incidentally, it is somewhat confounding to see this elementary pamphlet ap- 
propriate the title of E. T. Williams’ useful veteran book on China. (M. E. C.) 


Dr. Ryuzo Torii in Sculptured stone tombs of the Liao dynasty (Peiping: 
Harvard-Yenching Institute, 1942. xiv, 134 p. 40 text illustrations. 50 plates) 
describes tombs at Luan-feng, An-shan, and Mt. An, and stones from other 
tombs. Most startling is the report of a stone representing, according to the 
author, the birth of Christ in a manger. He adds that he has noted other evi- 
dences of remains of the Nestorian church among the Khitan. (L. C. Goodrich) 


Chin Yiin-ming’s Ch’en Ti nien-p’u (in Chinese; Foochow, Fukien: Christian 
University, September, 1946. 128 p., map of China indicating Ch’en’s routes of 
travel) gives the dates of Ch’en’s birth and death as Chia-ching 20/3/3 (29 March 
1541) — Wan-li 45/3/21 (26 April, 1617). (See Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing 
period, in biography of Ku Yen-wu, pp. 423-424 and A. W. Hummel in Report 
to the Librarian of Congress (1940), pp. 169-171.) (L. C. Goodrich) 


In Jos. Schyns’ Romans 4 lire et romans a proscrire (Peiping, 1946, printed 
by the Chihli press, 'Tientsin; series I: Critical and literary studies, vol. 1, 297 
+ 23 p.), after an introduction in which Father Schyns discusses modern litera- 
ture and modern writers, together with the deleterious effects many works have 
had on youth and what the Church should do about it, there follow brief sum- 
maries, by a number of collaborators, of 519 modern stories and dramas, 52 
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ancient (Ming and Ch’ing) works, and 19 translations. A few duplicates are 
included in the 600, and some of the items are not works of imagination, such 
as Lin Yii-t’ang’s Wisdom of Confucius and Married love by Marie Stopes. The 
list includes books published as late as 1944. (L. C. Goodrich) 


Henri Van Boven’s Histoire de la littérature chinoise modern (Peiping, 1946, 
printed by the Chihli press, Tientsin; series I: Critical and literary studies, vol. 
2, 187 p.), the second volume in this series, deals with literature since 1890. 
It discusses the influence of the T’ung-ch’eng school, translations and first at- 
tempts in the ancient style, the beginnings of the new style, and the significance 
of stories in the spoken language, the literary revolution, etc., including a 
highly interesting chapter on the new theater. Two other works to appear in 
this series are (3) a Chinese-French dictionary of expressions used in modern 
literature, and (4) another series of critiques of Chinese novels. (L. C. Goodrich) 


Le savoir-vivre en Chine by Jos. Nuyts (Peiping, 1946, printed by the Chihli 
press, Tientsin; series II: Practical mission life, vol. 1, vi, 138 p.) has a very 
useful discussion of words to exchange with Chinese on various occasions, to- 
gether with advice on correspondence. (L. C. Goodrich) 


A publication of outstanding interest, edited arid translated by Armando 
Cortesao is The Suma Oriental of Thomé Pires: an account of the East, from 
the red Sea to Japan, written in Malacca and India in 1512-1515, and the book 
of Francisco Rodrigues Rutter of a voyage in the Red Sea, nautical rules, alma- 
nack and maps, written and drawn in the East before 1515 (Hakluyt society, 
2nd series, nos. 89-90. London: Hakluyt society, distributed by Bernard Qua- 
ritch, 1944. 2 vols., xcvi, 578 p., 61/0 or $15). Volume | contains the English 
translation and volume 2 the Portuguese text. The Suma was written by Pires 
during his stay in Malacca and before his ill-fated mission as ambassador to 
China. The volumes contain two separate works, the longer and more impor- 
tant one by Pires, the other by Rutter. The MSS was found bound together in 
178 folios in the Bibliotheque de la Chambre des Députés in Paris in 1937 by 
the editor and translator. Ramusio translated parts of the Suma and published 
it in Venice in 1550, and a partial copy exists in Lisbon but the author’s name 
is missing in both cases (E. H. P.) 


The summer 1946 number of the Journal of negro education (vol. 15, no. 3) 
is devoted to ‘““The problem of education in dependent territories.” The follow- 
ing articles are of special interest to Far Easterners: Lloyd E. Blauch, “Edu- 
cation in the territories and outlying possessions of the United States,” pp. 462- 
79; Gérard Cleisz, “The problem of education in French Asia, Oceania and 
Australasia,” pp. 480-937; Rupert Emerson, “Education in the Netherlands East 
Indies,” pp. 494-507; Sir William McLean, “Education in Malaya,” pp. 508-12; 
Owen Hillman, “Education in Burma,” pp. 526-33; Amry Vandenbosch, “The 
provision of education in dependent territories,” pp. 564-70. (E. H. P.) 


The 1939 issue of the Journal of the west China border research society 
(Chengtu, Szechwan. vol. 11), which has recently become available, contains the 
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following articles: R. Gordon Agnew, “The music of the Ch’uan Miao,” pp. 
9-22, which includes 38 songs in Western notation and 6 illustrations; David 
C. Graham, “The Liu-li-ch’ang kilnsite,” pp. 36-45, discussing with profuse 
illustrations, a site of Sung and early Yiian date about 20 li south of Chengtu, 
and ‘““The pottery of Ch’iung-lai,” pp. 46-53, illustrating and discussing pottery 
from Ch’iung-lai or Ch’iung-chou, which kiln site may have originated in the 
ninth century or earlier; Kao Yu-lin, “Identification of Szechwan porcelains 
by chemical analysis,” pp. 54-65; Dryden Linsley Phelps, “A Sung dynasty 
document of Mount Omei,” pp. 66-77, translating the record of a journey to Mt. 
Omei, written by Fan Ch’eng-ta in 1177; Schuyler Cammann supplementing 
earlier articles (vol. 9, 1937) in his discussion of “The four great kings of heaven, 
Part II,” pp. 78-84; Daniel Sheets Dye reflecting on the future of the museum 
in “The west China museum, or ‘West China man and his culture,’”’ pp. 85- 
104; Kung, Cheo, Beh and Chang, “Some mummies found in West China,” 
pp. 105-111. (L. C. Goodrich) 


In The islands and peoples of the South Seas and their cultures Raymond 
Kennedy (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1945. 88 p.), Associate 
Professor of Sociology at Yale, shares in 83 brisk pages the insight of thorough 
scholarship and years of personal experience among the island peoples of the 
Pacific. The materials were prepared and presented as the Jayne Memorial 
Lectures at the American Philosophical Society, March 1944. Only those who 
know the complexities of the region can fully appreciate what has been ac- 
complished in this survey of the peoples of Indonesia and Oceania. Dr. Kennedy 
covers their geographic setting, racial backgrounds and migrations, history, 
languages, cultures, or ways of living, and some of the contemporary problems. 
He is a fearless thinker, deeply concerned with the issues pending in the 
colonial Pacific. This is an ideal introductory study, answering the inevitable 
first questions. It captures in passing some of the color and drama of the re- 
gion. With rare judgment it presents a balanced view of the islanders as they 
are today, the blending of traditional and modern ways, the extreme contrasts 
between such sophisticated peoples as the Javanese and the remote villagers 
along New Guinea frontiers, barely yet in contact with the outside world. Above 
all it gives not mere facts about the islanders, but the beginings of a real under- 
standing of them. There are 18 pages of illustrations. The booklet should have 
wide usefulness: for the general reader, the student at school or college, the 
specialist in collateral fields, and the increasing number of Americans whose 
business or pleasure takes them to the area. (Marie Keesing, Stanford Uni- 
versity) 


In writing An outline guide to the art of the south Pacific (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. vi, 61 p. 23 plates. $2.00) Paul S. Wingert 
had in mind a twofold purpose: “to provide a comprehensive outline to meet 
the needs of persons who wish to pursue the study of the rich and often complex 
art forms of the vast South Pacific area, and to call attention to the extensive 
and valuable collections of this art in American museums.” This he has ac- 
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complished in a compact volume covering a store of detailed information which 
should be valuable as a reference source, especially to those who do not wish 
to invest in the fuller and more expensive work issued by the Museum of 
Modern Art entitled Art of the South Seas by Ralph Linton and Paul S. Win- 
gert in collaboration with René d’Harnoncourt. The material is arranged 
under four ethnic headings: Australia; Melanesia; Micronesia; and Polynesia, 
each prefaced by a short introduction defining the geographical area, the 
peoples inhabiting that area, the general cultural features of the region, the 
types of art produced and materials used. The data on Melanesia and Polynesia 
is subdivided further according to islands or island groups. 

For any single area one may therefore very readily acquire general, though 
brief, information regarding its location, history, racial mixtures, cultural 
features of significance for art, and a listing of the art produced. Well-chosen 
illustrations in the back of the book supplement this information, and a selected 
bibliography, also arranged by regions, points the way to further reading. Single 
and double asterisks in the bibliography indicate books which are especially 
important for reading and for illustrative material respectively. A short ap- 
pendix lists American museums which exhibit south Pacific art. The museums 
are listed according to extensive, medium and small collections. A paragraph 
headed “Sources for reproductions” points out sources for procuring photo- 
graphs, casts, catalogues, leaflets, etc. One regrets the absence of an index, but 
the outline form minimizes this inconvenience. One also wishes that the map 
of the South Pacific could have been as clear as that of New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago, but it does well enough as an elementary general guide. 
Altogether the volume is a pleasant one to use and should prove valuable to 
those who wish a guide to the thus far little known forms of artistic expression 
in the various areas of the south Pacific. (Dorothy Blair, The Toledo Museum 


of Art) 


The American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has issued its 
report for the period 1944-46, Windows on the Pacific (New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1946. 63 p). It contains useful information on the activities 
of the council including the Hot Springs Conference, aid to war agencies, work 
with schools, publications, and programs of branches. (M. E. C.) 


The Burma Research Society is issuing a series of pamphlets, one of the 
most recent of which is The Karens of Burma by Harry Marshall (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1945. Burma pamphlets no. 8. 40 p.) which gives in 
very compact form information about these hill people who came to the at- 
tention of Occidentals by their energetic fighting against the Japanese in World 


War II. (M. E. C.) 


Britain and Ceylon by Lennox A. Mills (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1945. 70 p.) is a very substantial pamphlet, which deals pri- 
marily with British political and economic interests in Ceylon. Mr. Mills draws 
on his special study of Ceylon under British rule in presenting a very succinct 
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and clear summary of the development of British administration in the island. 
The pamphlet is attractively illustrated and has good end-paper maps. (M.E.C.) 


Vera Dean’s booklet, Russia — menace or promise? (New York: Foreign Policy 
Association, 1946. Headline books no. 58. 96 p. 25¢) performs very well its 
purpose of counteracting the notion that Russia is “an enigma wrapped in 
mystery.” It “starts from the ground up, to find out who are the Russians, and 
why they seem enigmatic to other people.” It gives brief, carefully stated, and 
well-balanced information and opinion on everything from “What are the 
Russian people like?” to “Will Russia cooperate with the United Nations?” 
In a supplementary statement, William W. Lancaster discusses Russian war 
relief in the United States. (M. E. C.) 


In The United Nations economic and social council (Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1946. 121 p. 50¢) Herman Finer first suggests briefly the basic 
economic problems of the world today, among them the poverty of widespread 
areas and the distribution of population, raw materials, and industry. He then 
enumerates world economic and social objectives with a description of existing 
agencies such as the International Labor Organization and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization. After this he analyzes the provisions for General Assem- 
bly responsibility in economic and social co-operation and for the Economic and 
Social Council found in the United Nations Charter and discusses the functions 
of these groups and of the Security Council in these fields. Much emphasis is 
placed on the “necessity of a single economic and social world mind” which is 
not, as Mr. Finer is careful to explain, a plea for world governmeat but rather 
for the development of the Economic and Social Council as a coordinating 
body. The functions of the Council are threefold: preparation of policies for 
the consideration of the General Assembly, vigilance over national policies 
and international agencies, and administrative co-ordination of the special 
organizations. This last, as League experience and the administrative records 
of individual countries show, is a matter of great importance but one of some 
delicacy. Neither the General Assembly nor the Economic and Social Council 
has coercive authority in this field. Moreover the co-ordination must be ac- 
complished without interfering with the responsibility of the special organi- 
zations. Mr. Finer suggests a number of ways in which this may be done. In the 
ability to achieve this co-ordination, he feels, may be the great value of the 
Council. This pamphlet, in the tradition of its series, affords a simple and 
intelligent statement of the problems with which it is concerned. (Mary S. 
Benson, Milwaukee-Downer College) 


Charter of the United Nations: commentary and documents, by Leland M. 
Goodrich and Edward Hambro (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1946. xiv, 
400 p. $2.50), is a practical book designed to furnish the layman with quick 
and convenient information about the Charter and its origins and to suggest 
possible developments under some of the clauses. Part I gives a brief history of 
the United Nations and the San Francisco Conference and a general statement 
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of the content of the Charter. In Part II, each article of the Charter is followed 
by comment. Any differences between the text of the Charter and that of the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft are noted, occasional comparisons are made with the 
League Covenant, and explanations derived from the committee meetings at 
San Francisco are added. Other material is also provided so that the general 
reader gains some idea of the implications of the text. There are frequent cross 
references to other parts of the Charter which are helpful. The statement on 
voting in the section on the Security Council is of particular interest in the light 
of the 1946 meeting of the General Assembly. Eighty pages of documents begin- 
ning with the Atlantic Charter and ending with the formal ratification of the 
Charter are included. There is also a good bibliography. (Mary S. Benson, — 
Milwaukee-Downer College) 


Carlos Bulosan’s America is in the heart: a personal history (New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1946. 326 p. $3.00) is no simple story of a poor immigrant who 
found success and wealth in the “Land of opportunity.” It is the disturbing 
account of a Filipino whose life in America has been filled with poverty and 
disappointment. In miniature it is the story of thousands of his countrymen on 
the west coast. Here is seen the restless life of the migratory farm worker, of 
men without families, of the filth and degredation of city slums. Throughout 
the author’s experience in America there are violence, crime, gambling, sex 
and emotional instability. He tells his story with vividness and feeling but with 
little concern for dates or factual details. As a recent immigrant group the 
Filipinos have experienced a great deal of social disorganization in America. 
This is due in part to their high rate of mobility and the absence of normal 
family life. In 1940 out of 45,132 Filipinos in the United States there were but 
2,029 women over 21 years of age. But aside from this unequal sex ratio they 
have been subjected to extensive exploitation and discrimination. They have 
been refused decent housing and equality of employment. They have suffered 
the fury of white mobs and police brutality. Attempts to develop labor organi- 
zations and improve their economic conditions have been broken up. They 
have been ostracized and repressed by race-conscious whites. But somehow 
Carlos Bulosan gradually came to discover another America beyond his im- 
mediate world of violence and oppression—an America of idealism and of 
hope. He is finally able to tell the Filipino and Mexican sugar-beet workers of 
his faith in this better America: “We are Americans all who have toiled for this 
land, who have made it rich and free. But we must not demand from America, 
because she is still our unfinished dream. Instead we must sacrifice for her: let 
her grow into bright maturity through our labors. If necessary we must give up 
our lives that she might grow unencumbered” (p. 312). (Paul F. Cressey, 
Wheaton College) 


Chinatown, U.S.A. by Elizabeth Colman (New York: John Day Company, 
1946, 31 p. plus photographs) is essentially a volume of photographs. In a brief 
introduction Miss Colman describes understandingly the cultural heritage of 
Chinese-Americans, the clash of the older and younger generations in China- 
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towns to-day, and the effects of the undesirable limitations, both physical and 
intangible, within which the Chinese live in American society. The photo- 
graphs show many different aspects of Chinatowns — back alleys as well as 
prosperous shops, and modern hospitals as well as Taoist temples. Americans 
who read Miss Colman’s commentary and look at her photographs should 
achieve a fresh, more realistic, and more sympathetic, view of “Chinatown, 
U.S.A.” (M. E. C.) 


The teaching of international and intercultural understanding in the public 
schools of California by W. Henry Cooke (San Francisco: International Center, 
1946. 82 p.) is the report of a study undertaken in 1944 under the sponsorship 
of the International Center in San Francisco. The theme of the survey is that 
perhaps the best route to real international understanding on the part of 
America lies through experience in friendly and democratic relations between 
various cultural groups within the United States. The report summarizes the 
activities and problems of a considerable number of California schools in the 
field of intercultural relations and includes very useful bibliographies on mi- 


nority groups, which can be used in the public schools. (M. E. C.) 


The following recent publications of the Department of State relating to the 


Far East have been noted. They should be ordered through the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Borton, Hucu. The administration and struc- 
ture of Japanese government. (Far Eastern 
series 8) Pub. 2244. 1945. 17 p. 10¢. 

The Axis in defeat: a collection of documents 
on American policy towards Germany and 
Japan, Pub. 2423. 1945. 118 p. 30¢. 

Moscow meeting of Foreign Ministers, Dec. 
16-26, 1945. Report by James F. Byrnes, 
Secretary of State, and Soviet-Anglo Ameri- 
can communiqué. (Conference series 79) 
Pub. 2448. 1945. 18 p. 10¢. 

Japan. Surrender by Japan. Terms between 
the United States and the other Allied 
powers and Japan together with procla- 
mation by the Emperor of Japan. Terms 
signed at Tokyo Bay Sept. 2, 1945; effec- 
tive Sept. 2, 1945. (Executive agreement 
series 493) Pub. 2504. 1946. 7 p. 5¢. 

Report of the United States education mis- 
sion to Japan. (FES 11) Pub. 2579. 1946. 
vi, 62 p. 

Trial of Japanese war criminals. Documents. 
(FES 12) Pub. 2613. 1946. iv, 104 p. 20¢ 

The textile mission to Japan. (FES 13) Pub. 


2619. 1946. x, 39 p. 15¢. Detailed report 
with many tables. 

Report of the mission on Japanese combines. 
Part 1: Analytical and technical data. (FES 
14) Pub. 2628. 1946. x, 230 p. 75¢. Study of 
19 zaibatsu with tables and charts. 

Occupation of Japan: policy and progress. 
(FES 17) Pub. 2671. 1946. iv, 173 p. 35¢. 

MILL, Epwarp W. The Philippines prepares 
for independence. (FES 10) Pub. 2558. 1946. 
5 p. Reprint from Dept. of State bulletin, 
June 9. 

MILL, Epwarp W. The new republic of the 
Philippines. (FES 16) Pub. 2662. 1946. 16 p. 
Reprint from Dept. of State bulletin, Sept. 
15. 

PHILLIPS, RALPH W., JOHNSON, Ray G., and 
Moyer, Raymond T. The livestock of 
China. (FES 9) Pub. 2249. 1945. 174 p. 30¢. 

Eighth report to Congress on operation of 
UNRRA, as of June 30, 1946. Pub. 2617. 
1946. 68 p. ca. 15¢. Contains data on China. 

Report to Congress of foreign surplus dis- 

posal. Pub. 2571. July, 1946. 66 p. 15¢. 
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The following publications of the Institute of Social Sciences, Academia 
Sinica, have been noted. All of the publications are in Chinese, but characters 


were not available. (E.H.P.). 


Chinese labour yearbook. Ist issue, 1928; 2nd 
issue, 1932. 

Cuao, F. C. The positicn of women in Chi- 
nese law. 1928. 

Tao, L. K. Livelihood in Peiping. 1930. 

YANG, SIMON. A study of the standard of liv- 
ing of the working families in Shanghai. 
1930. 

Wane, Sutn-Ta. The Minchengpu census of 
1909-1911: a new study based on recently 
discovered documents. 1932-33. 

Ou, Pao-san. The position of foodstuffs in 
China’s foreign trade. 1934. 

Wu, CHEN-HsI. Chinese modern banks. 1934. 

Lo, Cut-yEe. Methods of compiling life tables. 
1934. 

Hu, Cui-cHANG. Problems of nomenclature 
and classification in trade statistics. 1935. 


YANG, SIMON. The Chinese loan society. 1935. 

WANG, TzU-CHIEN, and WANG, CHEN-CHUNG. 
Report on a survey of Chinese cotton mills. 
1935. 

WANG, SHIH-TA. A new estimate of China’s 
population. 1935. 


Cuu, PIN-NAN, and YEN, JEN-KENG. The busi- 
ness tax in China. 1935. 

CHENG, YUO-KWEI. A study of China’s trade 
balance, 1925-1934. 1935. 

Liu, Tsun. A review of recent Chinese salt 
tax administration. 1935. 

Wonc, Y. K An algebraic derivation of the 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Prepared by WoopBRIDGE BINGHAM ~ 


All of the following material was received before November 30, 1946 


Artibus Asiae. Professor Alfred Salmony of the Institute of Fine Arts at New 
York University and one of the founders of Artibus Asiae has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Had as editor. In editing this international periodical, which is pub- 
lished at Ascona, Switzerland, under the patronage of the China-Institute of 
Berne, he is assisted by a consultative committee composed of the following 
members: H. G. Creel, Chicago; W. Cohn, London; G. Ecke, Peking; E. Erkes, 
Leipzig; R. Fazy, Lausanne; R. Grousset, Paris; R. Heine-Geldern, New York; 
W. Koppers, Vienna; S. Kramrisch, Calcutta; C. Regamey, Lausanne; O. Sirén, 
Stockholm; H. F. E. Visser, Amsterdam; J. P. Vogel, Leyden. 


University of California, Berkeley. In addition to the regular undergraduate 
and graduate courses on the Far East offered by the University, programs of 
intensive instruction in the languages of the Far East are now being presented 
under the University Extension on the Berkeley campus. New techniques of 
language training developed in the wartime Army and Navy language training 
programs are being utilized. Instruction in Chinese, Japanese, and Korean is 
sponsored by the University’s Department of Oriental Languages, of which 
Professor Peter A. Boodberg is chairman. Instruction in Chinese and Japanese 
is under his supervision; Dr. Charles A. Stanley directs the Chinese language 
program and Susumu W. Nakamura the Japanese. Dr. George M. McCune is 
supervising the instruction in Korean. In the Russian field, sponsorship and 
supervision are in the hands of the Department of Slavic Languages, of which 
Professor Oleg A. Maslenikov is chairman. 

Each of the four programs is organized on the basis of fifteen week terms and 
includes attendance at area lectures on the geography, history, and social insti- 
tutions of the country whose language is being studied. Among those who are 
giving instruction in area studies are D. Brooke McKinnon (Japan), Otto J. 
Maenchen (China), N. Wing Mah and George M. McCune (Korea), and George 
C. Guins (Russia). The University Departments of Oriental and Slavic Lan- 
guages grant 10 units of credit to students who satisfactorily complete a term 
of full-time study in any one of the four programs — 30 units for the three-term 
year. Students who wish to apply this credit toward work on advanced degrees 
in these or other departments of the University may do so. 

Teaching in these intensive language programs commenced in Japanese on 
March 4, 1946, and in Chinese, Korean, and Russian on October 14, 1946. Cur- 
rent enrollment is as follows: Japanese 21, Chinese 42, Korean 2, Russian 8. 
Of these students, 47 are regular University students who have registered for 
part-time instruction. 
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University of Chicago. The University of Chicago offers a wide range of 
courses dealing with various aspects of Chinese civilization. They are designed 
to meet the needs of those who wish merely to gain some knowledge of China 
as a part of their general culture, those who plan business or professional 
careers in China, and those planning to specialize in research or teaching in 
the Chinese field. 

Courses in the Chinese language are designed to give the student, in the 
shortest time possible, experience and background enabling him to read in- 
dependently the materials in his field and to use Chinese as a tool for study and 
research. The student begins reading one of the Chinese classics immediately. 
The curriculum follows the course of the historical development of the lan- 
guage, giving the student an acquaintance with a number of the important 
works of Chinese literature and culminating in the reading of contemporary 
literature and Chinese newspapers. Chinese is taught by the “inductive method” 
which has been developed during the last ten years by the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Languages and Literatures. Beyond the elementary level much 
of the instruction in the Chinese field is provided by the tutorial method. The 
presence on the faculty of scholars who specialize in ancient, in medieval, and 
in modern Chinese civilization assures each student of competent direction in 
his chosen field. 

In addition to courses which deal primarily with Chinese language, civili- 
zation and history, other courses bearing on China are offered in the fields of 
anthropology, art, geography, and history of religions. Members of the faculty 
engaged in this program during 1946-47 include the following: Dr. Ludwig F. 
Bachhofer, Professor of Art; Dr. Fay-Cooper Cole, Chairman of the Department 
of Anthropology and Professor of Anthropology; Dr. Herrlee Glessner Creel, 
Associate Professor of Early Chinese Literature and Institutions; Lucy C. Dris- 
coll, Assistant Professor of Art, University College; Dr. Fred Eggan, Associate 
Professor of Anthropology; Dr. Edward A. Kracke, Jr., Visiting Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Chinese; Dr. Kenneth P. Landon, Visiting Professor of History of 
Religions (Winter 1947); Dr. Harley Farnsworth MacNair, Professor of Far 
Eastern History and Institutions; Katherine Kao Ni, Assistant in Chinese (Sum- 
mer 1946); Dr. Arthur P. Scott, Professor of Modern History; Tung Tso-pin, 
of the Academia Sinica, Visiting Professor of Chinese Archeology (1947); and 
Dr. Joachim Wach, Professor of History of Religions. Dr. Teng Ssu-yii, Assistant 
Professor of Chinese History and Language, is on leave of absence in China. 

Further details are to be found in the Program of Chinese studies for 1946-47 
put out by the University of Chicago. 


Cornell University has greatly expanded its curriculum in Chinese and Far 
Eastern Studies this year, offering for the first time a comprehensive program, 
including an undergraduate major. First and second year courses in Colloquial 
Chinese are taught under the direction of Charles F. Hockett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Linguistics, who was coauthor of the U.S. Army Manual of spoken 
Chinese and the Army Dictionary of spoken Chinese. Introduction to Con- 
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temporary China and the Far East, a course which is considerably influenced 
by the ASTP area experience, is taught jointly by Knight Biggerstaff, Professor 
of Chinese History, Lauriston Sharp, Associate Professor of Anthropology, and 
Francis L. K. Hsii, Visiting Assistant Professor of Chinese Studies. An Intro- 
duction to Literary Chinese and a course in Chinese Literature in Translation 
are offered by Harold E. Shadick, Professor of Chinese Literature, who is on 
leave of absence from Yenching University. Professor Hsii is also teaching a 
course in Contemporary Chinese Social Organization and another in the Cul- 
tural and Social Relations between China and the West, Professor Sharp one 
entitled Southeast Asia: Native Peoples and Contemporary Problems and Pro- 
fessor Biggerstaft one on the History of Chinese Civilization. Finally, Dr. N. 
Allen Pattillo teaches an Introduction to Far Eastern Art. 

Graduate work on the Far East is for the time being confined to the Depart- 
ments of History, Sociology and Anthropology, and Modern Languages, and 
the Division of Literature, although other departments are expected to expand 
their work in this direction shortly. One of the research attractions at Cornell 
is the splendid Wason Collection on China and the Chinese, of which Miss 
Gussie E. Gaskill is the Curator. 

Plans are now being formulated for a 12-week intensive course in spoken 
Chinese to be given during the summer of 1947. Additional courses in Chinese 
literature, modern Chinese history, peoples and problems of the Pacific, and 
American Far Eastern policy will be offered next year. 


Pei-t’ang Library, Peiping. Professor L. Carrington Goodrich of Columbia 
University reports from Peiping that the Pei-t’ang Library was not harmed 
during the Japanese occupation of North China. Father H. Verhaeren, C.M., 
is the librarian, and the library is in fit condition for anyone to use. 

Much has been accomplished since 1937, in spite of Japanese occupation of 
this city. The books are housed in a small but adequate single-story Chinese 
house north of the Cathedral, and are shelved on steel stacks, Western and 
Chinese books occupying approximately equal space. There is one prize Chinese 
work: the great Chinese encyclopaedia, published in 1726, of 10,000 volumes, 
in the original imperial edition, printed with movable copper type on special 
paper made in Yiinnan. Only one é’ao (or case of books) is missing from that 
immense work. (The library also has a copy of the small edition of 1888.) The 
other Chinese works are of more modern and less valuable editions. 

The outstanding feature of the library is the collection of European books: 
there are two or three incunabula, a number of sixteenth-century items used 
by Matteo Ricci himself in his years in China (1582 to 1610), several early works 
printed in Japan, in Macao, in Goa, in Manila, and in Mexico, together with 
a rich body of works of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in every field 
of theology (about 3,000 items) and science (about 2,500), many of them bearing 
the coats of arms of popes (at least one: Paul V), kings and nobles; also sets of 
proceedings of the then leading academies of the world (Paris, London, Leip- 
zig, and St. Petersburg). An item of special interest is the Geography of the 
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world by Ortelius in its handsome first edition (with colored plates) of 1570 
which Ricci used in his own world map drawn shortly after arriving in China; 
likewise the second edition of 1595 which he utilized in later editions of the 
same map. 

Father Verhaeren published a catalogue of part of the library in 1944: 
Catalogue of the Pei-t’ang library: French section (Peking: Lazarist Mission 
Press. iv, 194 p.), and he is now at work on the Latin books, which will require 
five volumes, and on the other European works which will take another volume. 


The Southeast Asia Institute announces the appointment of Mr. Bruno 
Lasker as the new executive secretary of the Institute to succeed Mrs. Natalie 
Gurney. Mr. Lasker is author of The peoples of Southeast Asia and other works. 
He has also been elected to the Board of Directors of the Institute. Other 
Directors of the Board include the following: Adriaan J. Barnouw, Jan O. M. 
Broek, Cora DuBois, Edwin R. Embree, Rupert Emerson, Clarence Hender- 
shot, Robert Heine-Geldern, Evett D. Hester, Claire Holt, J. Weldon Jones, 
Raymond Kennedy, Ralph Linton, A. Arthur Schiller, Robert Aura Smith, 
Virginia Thompson, F. H. Visman, John K. Wright. 


Southeast Asia Institute, California Branch. Dr. Edwin M. Loeb, Secretary 
of the California Branch, presided at a meeting held in Berkeley on November 
17, 1946. Members of the Branch from Stanford University and the University 
of California outlined the various aspects of research and instruction on South- 
east Asia which are in progress at these two universities. Faculty members and 
the topics on which they are working are as follows: Stanford University: 
Anthony E. Sokol, grammar of the Malay language; Felix M. Keesing, training 
program on Micronesia; Claude A. Buss, studies on the Philippines; Curtis A. 
Manchester, Japanese geography; University of California: Peter A. Boodberg, 
instruction in the Malay language and compilation of a dictionary of Malay; 
Edward W. Gifford, Fiji archaeology; Mary Haas (Mrs. Subhanka), instruction 
in the Siamese language; Edwin M. Loeb, a study of the matrilineal long 
houses and other culture traits of Palau as related to the cultures of Champa 
and Indonesia; David G. Mandelbaum, studies on the anthropology of Burma 
and studies on tribes of Southern India; George F. Papenfess, a study on the 
genera of the tropical marine algae of the Pacific and Indian Oceans; Carl O. 
Sauer, study of the possible migrations of plants and animals from Southeast 
Asia to the Americas. 


The Toledo Museum of Art. A lecture course, The Arts of the Orient, is 
being given by Dorothy Blair, Assistant Curator of the Museum, on Japanese 
Painting and the Japanese Woodblock Print at weekly meetings extending 
from September 13, 1946 to May 23, 1947. The lectures are illustrated from the 
Museum’s collection, and from slides, photographs, and color reproductions. 
Historical, social, and religious backgrounds are considered for their influence 
in determining varying characteristics of pictorial art throughout the centuries, 
but the chief emphasis is upon significant artistic qualities. Each lecture is 
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planned as an entity in itself, and all are open to the public. Among the 43 
persons enrolled in the course in October, 1946, 13 were students registered at 
Mary Manse College or the University of Toledo and as such were receiving 
two hours’ credit each semester for the course. 


Yale University. A program of Chinese, Japanese and Russian studies has 
been reorganized and expanded with the assistance of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The program provides for concentration on the civilization of China, 
Russia, or Japan, and its primary purpose is to prepare men and women for the 
effective pursuit of advanced study or professional careers relating to one of 
these countries. 

Administration of the new program is in the hands of an Executive Com- 
mittee of Area and Language Studies, of which Dean William C. DeVane of 
Yale College is the Chairman. Other members of the Committee include David 
N. Rowe, Associate Professor of International Relations who acts as Director 
of Graduate and Undergraduate Studies in these fields, Bernard Bloch, Associ- 
ate Professor of Linguistics, William S. Cornyn, Assistant Professor of Russian 
Language, and George A. Kennedy, Associate Professor of Chinese Language 
and Literature. 

The undergraduate program is a part of the Yale College curriculum, with 
majors in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. Similar studies may be pursued in the Yale Graduate School lead- 
ing to the degree of Master of Arts. ‘The student who wishes to carry his work 
still further can do so by becoming a candidate for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in a department of the Graduate School, such as History, Linguis- 
tics, or Political Science, where he will be trained as a professional scholar. 

The foundation upon which each of the three divisions of studies rests is 
language. Instruction in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian is carried on by lin- 
guistic experts and by a staff of native language speakers. The language courses 
concentrate at first on the spoken word, and only after the student has learned 
how the language functions is instruction in reading and writing begun. The 
study of the society and culture of these countries is prescribed for both grad- 
uate students and undergraduates. Formal courses in art, anthropology, history, 
institutions, international relations, philosophy, political science, and religion 
have been designed especially for this program and relate directly to the coun- 
try being studied. 

This program is also designed to satisfy the needs of the special student in 
Chinese, Japanese, or Russian who is interested primarily in acquiring a work- 
ing knowledge of the language and area preparatory to taking up a job con- 
nected with the Far East or Russia. Such students, often sent to Yale under the 
auspices of the armed services, governmental agencies, missionary organizations, 


or business firms, represent the peacetime continuation of the type of programs | 


which prevailed during the war. 
Details concerning the library facilities, faculty, courses, and requirements 
of this program may be found in a pamphlet on Far Eastern and Russian studies 
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in Yale University, published in New Haven, Connecticut, on September 20, 
1946. 

In addition to the above program a course on the Korean language is now 
being presented under the Institute of Far Eastern Languages, of which Pro- 
fessor George A. Kennedy is the Director. Instruction is under the control of 
a trained linguist, and drill is conducted by a native speaker. Seven students 
are reported to be enrolled, as of October, 1946. 


Dr. Delmer M. Brown, after serving four years as an Intelligence Officer in 
the United States Navy, was released to inactive duty on December 23, 1945. 
From January until June he was engaged in research work at the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute, and on September 27, 1946 he was awarded the Ph.D. degree 
by Stanford University. His dissertation is entitled: AN HistoricaL Stupy OF 
THE UsE OF COINS IN JAPAN FROM 1432 To 1601. As Assistant Professor of Japa- 
nese History at the University of California, Berkeley, he is giving a full-year 
survey course for Juniors and Seniors on the History of Japan (35 students 
enrolled) and is conducting a graduate seminar in Japanese History (5 students 
enrolled — all are able to use Japanese sources). In 1947-48, he will also offer 
an advanced course on the history of modern Japanese institutions. He has 
recently been invited to act as chairman of a round-table discussion on Japan 
at the Institute of World Affairs to be held at Riverside, California, in De- 
cember. 


Dr. George M. McCune, on leave from Occidental College, is Lecturer in 
History at the University of California in Berkeley. He reports considerable 
interest in Korean affairs at the University. Forty-seven students are enrolled 
in his course on Far Eastern Diplomatic History, sixteen in the History of 
Korea, and two in a seminar for graduate students. Among these are a number 
of veterans formerly stationed in Korea. Dr. McCune is also supervising the 
Korean intensive language and area program offered by the University Exten- 
sion. After leaving the Korean desk in the State Department in October 1945, 
Dr. McCune spent the winter in Pasadena, California, engaged in research and 
writing, contributing articles to the Far EASTERN QUARTERLY, Far Eastern 
survey, Korean economic digest, and the Korean Affairs Institute’s Voice of 
Korea. 


Arthur de Carle Sowerby, one of the leading authorities on the zoology and 
botany of China has recently left Shanghai to go to England after living in 
China for forty-one years. 

Born on July 8, 1885, at Taiyuan, Shansi, Mr. Sowerby was educated in 
England and went to China in 1905. At that time he established the Natural 
History Museum at Taiyuan, the first of its kind in China. In one of the explo- 
ration trips he undertook for the collection of specimens in western Shansi, he 
discovered an hitherto unsuspected range of heavily forested mountains, the 
Chaocheng Shan, 50 miles west of Taiyuan. 

In 1908, he joined the Duke of Bedford’s Zoological Exploration in Eastern 
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Asia under the leadership of Malcolm P. Anderson and collected many new 
mammals in north and west Shansi and the Ordos desert for the British Mu- 
seum. In the same year he was engaged as a naturalist with the Clark Expedition 
under Robert Sterling Clark of New York. In 1917 he explored regions in Inner 
Mongolia and Manchuria and procured many specimens for the American 
National Museum of Washington, D. C. 

During World War I, he served as Intelligence Officer on the ‘Technical Statf 
at the Headquarters of the Chinese Labour Corps in France and attained the 
acting rank of Captain. Returning to China in 1921, he explored Fukien 
province and secured extensive collections of natural history specimens. 

Although he was placed in a concentration camp by the Japanese during the 
Pacific War, he wrote six zoological papers one of which, entitled “Birds re- 
corded from or known to occur in the Shanghai area,” dealt with 366 kinds of 
birds. A brochure on a new species of shrew which he found while in the 
concentration camp at Lincoln Avenue was entitled “Crocidura campus lin- 
colnensis.” All these papers were published by the Heude Museum, 1943-1945. 
Mr. Sowerby is also the author of eleven books on zoology and botany in China. 

Before he went into the camp, he managed to save his valuable library of 
scientific, art, travel, and other books on China and the Far East, as well as 
his fine collection of China art and archaeological objects and Chinese zoologi- 
cal specimens. Mr. Sowerby has donated all these books and collections to the 
Heude Museum, and his gifts will henceforth be known as “Sowerby Library” 
and “Sowerby Collections.” 

He is an F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Zoological Society of London, member of 
the British Ornithologists Union, the American Society of Mammalogists, and 
Hon. Director of the Shanghai Museum. He is one of the founders of the China 
Society of Science and Art and the Numismatics Society of China. To com- 
memorate his 25-year connection with the Royal Asiatic Society, North China 
Branch, the large hall of the Society in Shanghai has been named “Sowerby 
Hall.” 

Mr. Sowerby’s health has been much impaired by his enforced stay in the 
concentration camp. 


Dr. Eugene Staley, Executive Director of the San Francisco Bay Region 
Division of the Institute of Pacific Relations since 1945, has been granted 
temporary leave of absence at the request of the United Nations to assist in 
the preparation of a report and recommendations on economic reconstruction 
in Asia. He is going to New York for a week in November to confer on plans 
and will spend most of January there helping the United Nations secretariat 
prepare a preliminary survey on the basis of information already requested 
from member governments. In the spring he will go to Nanking, to work with 
an eleven-nation committee which is charged with putting the report and rec- 
ommendations in final shape for submission to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the UN, probably at its June meeting. 

Dr. Staley is a specialist on international economics. He was formerly on the 
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faculty of the School of Advanced International Studies in Washington, D. C., 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy administered by Tufts and Harvard 
in Massachusetts, and the University of Chicago. During the war he went to 
China on a survey mission for UNRRA and helped the Chinese government 
to draw up its relief and rehabilitation program. Also, he acted as consultant 
to the Export Control Administration and the Bureau of the Budget. 

As a member of the State Department staff on foreign relief problems, Dr. 
Staley assisted in the launching of UNRRA and later was secretary of its com- 
mittee on the Far East. He was a member of the international secretariat of the 
United Nations charter conference at San Francisco and served as secretary 
of the committee on powers of the General Assembly. He is author of Raw 
materials in peace and war, World economy in transition, a study for the Inter- 
national Labor Organization on World economic development: effects on ad- 
vanced industrial countries, and he is coauthor of a recent League of Nations 
study on Raw materials problems and policies. 


Tung Tso-pin of the Academia Sinica (Chinese National Research Institute) 
will be at the University of Chicago as Visiting Professor of Chinese Archeology 
for one year beginning January, 1947. Mr. ‘Tung, who directed the first scientific 
excavation of the Shang capital at Anyang and first established systematic dat- 
ing criteria for the Shang oracle bones, is one of China’s most distinguished 
archeologists. At the University he will conduct a seminar on Chinese pale- 
ography and will assist advanced students in the fields of archeology, pale- 
ography, and ancient history. 


Correction: The Editors of the FAR EASTERN QuaRTERLY regret that the name 
of Dr. Edward A. Kracke, Jr. was given incorrectly on page 483 of volume 5. 
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required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Published for the Far Eastern Association, Inc., by Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, New York. Editor, Earl H. Pritchard, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. Managing 
Editor, Victor Reynolds, Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. Busi- 
ness Manager, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Far Eastern Association, Inc., 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York. 

§. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. Organized under the Membership Corporations Law of the State of New 
York. The subscribers are Cyrus H. Peake, Hugh Borton, Karl A. Wittfogel, Knight Biggerstaff, 
Earl H. Pritchard. 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


Victor REYNOLDS, Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of April, 1947. 
[SEAL] (Sgd.) CATHERINE STURTEVANT 


Catherine Sturtevant, Reg. No. 146, Notary Public, State of New York 
Residing in Tompkins Co. at time of appointment. My Commission Expires March 30, 1949 
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